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SOME GIF T-BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA. 


By JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full-page Photogravures, Collot roductions from Old Documents, 
one Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, T @ INEAS net. [Just ready. 














* One of the most acceptable Gift-books of the Season.” —T/WVES. “The finest Gift-book of the Season.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


In Two Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound in half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price THREE GUINEAS net. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
‘* The illustrations are both Segre oe and good .....Mrs. Bell has done her work admirably......The book is one of the handsomest of the season.”’—Spectator. 
“A A cunt work......As to the writers we need not give a complete list of names ; it will perhaps be enough to say, as an indication of the quality of the work, that London is described 
‘ir Charles Dilke, eden) by Francois Coppée, Constantinople by Pierre Loti, Bucharest by Carmen Sylva, and rid by Emilio Castelar. The illustrations are by artists of the highest 
."—Daily News ler). 


SEVENTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. 


From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2lc. 


“A pat of of uy unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place, it is an interesting book to read; in the second, it is an historical document of the first importance ; and if 
the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at the present moment.”’—Saturday Review. 





TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of T TRAVEL of FIFTY YEARS AGO. Edited by 
JOSEPH CUNDALL. Lilustrated with 20 Plates from “The Annuals.” Large post 8vo, half-leather, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


Amongst the Contributors are Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, William Howitt, Thackeray, Dickens, Barry Cornwall, and, alone amongst living men, the Duke of Rutland, th 
Lord John Manners of long ago. The Engravings are admirable. They represent some of the famous pictures of Holbein, Wilkie, "Lawrence, Turner, Maclise, Stothard, and David Roberte. 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles towards the Sun. Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, 
Spain, and Algeria. By HENRY BLACKBURN. With 130 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
“ A most agreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search of the picturesque.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. By Rev. C. J. Abbey, Rector of Checkendon, 


Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of fine poetic sensibility, genuine piety, and extensive theological learning.’’— Times. 
“ An admirable sacred anthology, and the most A ~~ of Christmas presents.’’— Truth, ‘ust be bought, kept, aa loved. Daily Chr ronicle. 


THE INFLUENCE of SEA POWER upon the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
U.8. Navy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 30s. [Just ready. 
*.° A Second Part of Capt. Mahan’s important Historical Work, “‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER: Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. ; or, The 


Pursuits of an English - 79 By the late Sir JOHN EARDLEY- 
ore a «7 y ir BR ‘WILMOT, Bart. ‘With Portrait and other Llustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


PLANT LORE, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By Richard Folkard. New Edition. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





PREACHERS OF THE AGE. | ‘THREE NEW GIFT -BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. "MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, Author of 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, As. 6d. each. «4. Five Weeks in a Balloon,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. 
CHILDREN of GOD. By th e R ev. E dw. ar d A. 8 tuart, A winter without a book by Jules Verne would ecarcely be intelligible.’’— Hobe. 
Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway. | SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, Author of 


CHRIST in, the CENTURIES. By the Rev. A.M. Fair- | cwo/Sttatwanaw br —— 
’ of Mansfie ust re . 
= eee Oxon’ «LY uetready. | PETE PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story of Adventure in 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. the Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY AINSLIE, Author of “ Lost in Japan,” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. « There isnot & dull page in the book.” Guardian, 


ae See. FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION. By Axceio Husrnty, Chief of the Expedition. Illustrated. NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 

HISTORIC MOMENTS: the FALL of SEBASTOPOL. By Wx. Howarp Russet, LL.D. NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of MR. LINCOLN. By the Marquis pe Cuamoaren. Containing— 

as oat ao By Jesste Wutre Va. Mario. Fully Illustrated. PRESEETATION PLATE—New Portraits of Princess Marie of Edinburgh and the Ciown Prince 
i) y the BEST of ALL: a M f of Roumania. 
Hovesox Bury emory of the Mind of @ Child. Chaps 14. By Faaxces | wo COLOURED PI-ATES and about 40 Iilustrations of “ Fashions of To-Day.” 

IMPRESSIONS of a DECORATOR ta ROME. First Paper. By Frepertcx Crownrnsureip, I THEATRICAL DRESSES, with Portrait of one of our leading Actresses. 

THE WANDERINGS of COCHITI. By Cuantes F. Lumws, Dlustrated. Mustented. Also ARTICLES by Mies ESME STUART. the Author of we to | be Happy though PITS, dl,’ 


& adame de BRONTELLES, HERMANN KLEIN E. GARTON, and the El 
- &e. with Chapters of a Serial Novel by Licut.-Col. W A RBURTON* entitled ‘The Gift of his Lite.” 














London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lame, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Pare-Kar’s Poisonous Tooth, by Whitley Stokes ; 
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CATALOGUES 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., Sone SQvare. 


F. NORGATE & CO,, 


Publishers and Foreign Booksellers. 

To the Publishing Business of Mr. Frederic Norgate (who 
has retired) bas been added that of Foreign Booksellers. 
Orders carefully attended to. 

Catalogues on application. 


7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
TYPE-WRITING. 
l J NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 


OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street)—MSS, of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experie: »nced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 





AY ANTED to PURCHAS SE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, Gainsborough, wt SPO Rom- 
ney, Opie, Hoppner, Crome, Cotms un, Stark, Vincent, Mille r, 
Bonington, Morland, Tbbetson, R. Wilson, Stannard, Barker of Bath, 
P. Nasmyth, Holland, © alleott, Singleton, and Whe atley —Apply 


Messrs. Dowbesw ELL, 160, New Bond Street, London. 
[HE ART UNION of LONDON, 
112, STRAND. 


President; The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 

SUBSCRIBERS for the current year ore entitled to an ORIGINAL 
ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., entitled “ LATE for 
the FERRY,” in addition to a chance of one out of ms auny Valuable 
Prizes in Pictures, and eaber Works of Art ORDINARY SUB- 
SCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA SU Fg RIPTIONS for PROOFS, 
SEVEN, FIVE, THREE, | TWo Gt JINEAS. The Society issues 
this year, in two states only, a Fine Mezzotint Pograving of Sir 
SOHN MILLALS’ Picture, * A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ.” The 
Engravingsand full partion ars may be obtained at the Society's House 
112, Strand, London, W , 


ROxAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


COLOURS.--The THIRTY.~ FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STU DIES ionew OPEN, 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10till5. Admission Is, Catalogue 6d. 


Acrarp D, Farer, R.W.S., Secretary 
K LTHAM 











COLLEGE, KENT. 
The Royal Naval School. 
FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


About TWENTY 
Full particulars of Head 


SHIPS, £50 to £20, offered in April. 
Master, 





r ’ 
~ rT. PAUL'S SCHOOL, West I Kensin on. 
—An EXAMINATION for filling up about wore YJ ACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the isth JANUARY NEXT.—For 
information apply to Tuk Bursan, St. Paul's | School, West t Kensiugton. 


THROAT «> COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough 
and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Tn contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 


Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled: 


TAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, Lonvon. 








N AT O N A _ All the Profits are divided among the Assured. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 

PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000, 


PROVIDENT 


PROFITS ALREADY DECI.ARED, 
£4,000,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 


Minimum Cost with provision for 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 


ROBERT 


BUCHANAN’S NEW 


Old Age. 
» E.C 





POEM. 


MONDAY NEXT, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE WANDERING 


JEW: 


A Christmas Carol. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Author of ‘‘God and the Man,” ‘‘ The Outcast,’ &c. 


Lonpon: 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EDUCATIONAL LEC TURES —Session 1892-1893. 


A Series of Ten Educational Lectures will be siven, under the 
auspices of the » Roy: al Geographical Society, by Mr. H. J. Mackinpen, 
} “ee Reader in Geography at the University of ‘ontord, in the Hall 
of the University of mdon, Burlington Gardens (0; kind permission 
of the Senate), on successive F ag s, beginning on the third Friday of 
January (the 30th), at 8 ».m. To these Lectures, Fellows of the Society 
will be admitted free. Fellows can obtain tickets for members of their 
families ata fee of 5s. each for the Course. To bond fide Teachers, 
Students of the London University Extension Society, ‘and Training 
College Students, the fee will be 5s. To the general pantie the fee will 
be 10s. In all cases the names of the holders will be written on the 
tickets, which are not transferable; and the holders may at any time 
be asked to write their names in a book in the entrance hall. Applica- 
tions for tickets to be made to the Secretary, 1, Savile Row, Burlington 
Gardens, W. The subject of Mr. Mackinder’s Lectures will be—“* The 
Relations of Geography to History in Europe and Asia.” (1) The 
Theatre of History. (2) The Roads to the Indies. 
Desert and Steppe. (a) The Gates of India and China. (5) 
Approaches to Europe. (6) The History of Russia_as a Commentary 
on its Geography. (7) The Alps as a Factor in European History. 
(8) The Approaches to Italy. (9) The Divisions of Gaul. (10) Some 
Geographical Analyses of British History. The Course will be fully 
illustrated. In connection with these Lectures, Special Classes will be 
held for those who wish to pursue the subjects further. They will be 
under the superintendence of the Society’s Liorarian, Hvucu Ropeer 
Min by D Se. De tails as to fees, &c., will be subsequently announced. 





CHATTO & WINDUS 214, 


| 


(3) The Belt of | 
The 


KiNe@ S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(LADLES’ DEP. \RTMENT), 
No. 13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 


In this Department LECTU RES are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Staff of King’s College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above 
the age of 16. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, the following Special Courses 
of Lectures will be given :— 

The Rev. Profe ssor Shuttleworth on “The Great Composers of 
Church Music 

Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart, M. B on * Nursing.” 

Mr. Carl Armbruster on Wi agner’s Work.” 

Miss Sara Davidson on “ Domestic Economy.” 

Woodearving Classes are also held in connection with the Carpenters’ 
Compan. 

Canaan will be formed as may be requisite for the special prepara- 
tion of Students for the Examinations of the University of London. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Scumitz, at the above address. In return for four stamps a 
er comple te Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
P ROFESSOR of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications, 
together with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
iy February 10th, 1893. 

or further particulars poly to 
U Lond rsity College, Cardi 
Dee. 13th, 1802. 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the Nineteenth Groen | ry the Department 
of Science, Technology, and Arts begins on TUESI » JANUARY loth. 
The Classes prepare for University Degrees in ed Science, and 
Medicine, as wells as for various Professions. Prospectuses of Day and 
Evening Classes may be had post free from the Secretary. 

The Hall of Residence in connection with the College is now open. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 











The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of | 


thirty different peteocts, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birminghs am, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inv yerness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
— Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro 
For Prospectus, &c., 


apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, 





Piccapitty, W. 


"UNIVERSITY EX TEN SION SOCIETY. 
CHELSEA CENTRE. 
President—THE MARQUESS of RIPON, K.G. 
LECTURES FOR LENT TERM, 1893. 


- THE, + ryyis S WARS in EUROPE, 1563 «». to 1648 a.p., by 
ARDI NER, u / D ‘nee of All Souls’ ¢ ‘ollege, Oxford), 
ALL, on TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m., 


8 


at CHELSE A Té 
beginning JANU ARY wth. 
Il. 7a5 REPUBLIC of PLATO, by BERNARD BOSANQUET 

A. Oxon., LL.D. Gls mers ‘ate Fellow of University € ‘ollege, 
Oxford) at CHELSEA TOWN HALL, on MONDAYS, at 
5.15 p.m , beginning JANU ARY 16. 

A knowledge of Greek is not required. 
Fee for each Course, £1, Teachers, 10s. ; Single Lectures, 3s. 


[ IBRARY ASSOCIATION of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
:0, Hanover Square, W. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MEETING. 
The NEXT MONTHLY MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
Janvany lith, at 8 p.m., instead of on the previous Monday, as 


announced, 
J. ¥. W. MacAuister, Hon. Sec. 
THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LOST PARADISE. Mr. 
Charles Warner, Messrs. Charles Dalton, G. W. Cockburn, 
W. C. Abingdon, W. A. Elliott, T. B. Thalberg, Sant Mat- 
thews, Howard Russell, ‘Welton Dale, J. Northcote; Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Grace Warner, Miss 
Ethel Hope, Miss A. Rogers, Miss Marion Dolby, and Miss 
Dorothy Dorr. 
COURT THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARD3MAN. Messrs. 
, Arthur Cecil, Elliot, Ww. "Draycott, C. P. Little, Compton 
' Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weedon Grossmith ; 
Mesdames Ellaline Terriss, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Eliissen, 
| Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.15, CRAZED. Messrs. 
| C. P. Little, 8 . Warden. | and Miss 8. Grey. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuantes WyspuaAmM. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE SILENT BATTLE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Herbert Waring, F. Wor- 
thing, C. W. Somerset, A. Aynesworth; Misses Winifred 
Emery, O. Nethersole, R. Leclercq, Minnie Terry, and Miss 
Mary Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR TAILS, — 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, TROOPER CLAIRETTE. Mr. 
Willie Edouin ; Messrs. Mervin, Marshall, Wilkinson, Evers- 
field, Blunt, Rock, Cook, Porteus ; Mesdames = . Bel- 
more, Cullum, Faye, Darrell, Ray, Brandon, Jocel . oe 
and Alice Atherton. At 7.40, THE COMING Cc 


ST. JAMES’ Ss THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grornce ALEXANDER. 
THIS EVENING, = 8. 15, LIBERTY HALL, Mr. George 
Alexander, Messrs. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, Murray 
Hathorn, Alfred Tiolics. Vv. Sansbury, Master Saker, and 
Edward Righton; Misses Fanny Coleman, Maude Millett, 
Craig, and Marion Terry. 

















j jOISETTE’S § Sy ray of /Memor Training 
is the ONLY one by which the Natural 

Memory can be so much improved that the 

m, as @ Device, will be no more needed. 


MARK TWAIN (Mr. S. L. Clemens) says 
ot o Pree Loisette: “He qhowed me 
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ry.” Languages learned rapidly. 
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post free from Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford-st., London, 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part IV., Vol. LV., DECEMBER, 1892, Price 5s. 
ConTents. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS (DOCK EAposs of CHARLES 
— q., President of the Royal 5S ical Society, 


MORBIDITY and MORTALITY according to OCCUPATION. By 
Dr. Jacques Beartitiox, Chief of the Municipal Statietical De- 
tof Paris. (A Translatjon.) 


CENSUS of IRELAND, 1891. 

ON the RECENT MOVEMENT of LABOUR in DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES in REFERENCE to WAGES, HOURS of WORK, 
and ee By J. Stersen Jeans, Esq. (With Dis- 


MISCELLANEA: (1) International Prison Statistics, » yD F. J, 

Bouse, =o at Diatiaties of the wo cau fai in 

Austria. —( ation of Bulgari a oy "Pops anon, x 
Comten, Teor. a ose Silver Census(@) N Ppaton 

tistical Works —(7) — st wt “Additions my ine 

Library. Index to Vol. LV. (1892). Appendix. List of Fellows 


Rules, &. 
London: E. Stanrorp, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Contents or JANUARY Noumper. 
HOW CAN the NORTH POLAR REGION be CROSSED? By Dr. 
totsor Nansen. Discussion by Admiral Sir Leorotp M‘Cxy- 
tock ; Admiral Sir Grornce Nares; Admiral Sir E. Iveeriexp ; 
Sir Autew You NG; — Wiecins; Captain Wuartor, R.N. 
With Map and Diagrams. 
BXPLOR ATION aud CHARA iy of the PRINCIPAL NEW 
AND GLACIERS. P. Harper, Hon. Sec. New 
Fe Alpine Society. wit, vito. 
LIEUT. RYDER'S EAST GREENLAND EXPEDITION, 1891-1892, 
With Map. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS of HIGH ALTITUDES. By Curston 
T. Denr, F.R.C.S. 

PHYSICAL EXPLORATION of the BLACK SEA. By N. Anprvsorr 
With Diagrams. 


CHITRAL. 

TREATY MAKING in AFRICA. By Captain F. D, Lucarp. 

THE FAYUM and LAKE MOERIS. 

A GREAT. COLUMBIAN ATLAS. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD: being Comments and Notes from ali 
parts of the World. 

© ORRESPONDENCE—Obituary—Meetin of the Royal Geographical 
x i 1892- 1893—Geographical Literature of the Month— 


Numerous Large Maps and Illustrations. 
Price Two ee 
London : Eowarp Sranrorp, 26 and 27 a eeapee | Street, 8. W. 





Monthly, price 3d. ; or, post free, 34d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E. 8. BEESLY. 
Coyrents or JANUARY Neumuer. 
HOME RULE for LONDON. By Freperic Harrison. 


THE USE and ABUSE of EXPERIMENTS on ANIMALS. By 
Dr. J. H. Bartposs. 


PAYMENT of MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. By Tue Epitor. 





anes & Svanan, ™ Srranp. 


MESsRs. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is apenitty 


increasing demand for pepecdaeions © this justly celebrated proce: 
for large plates and editions de une, For pent Book {ilustrations, 
Catalogues, Aavertosmente, feu Messrs. DRU. MOND & CO. have 


the latest and most imp on 4 hy Opies 


on application. sites 
J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, V iews, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., dc. 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price ligt on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONVON 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and ad YORK and GAME 
H{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEW ARE of IMITATIONS. 
DDRESS - 


ll, LITTLE ‘STANHOPE STREET, 
MSYF 



































MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 
in CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
— “in Bicily,” &e. 


With Pian and Dlustrations. Crown Svo, 14s. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. 


By ROBERT LORD HOUGHTON, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Second Edition. 
With Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. 
Feap 8vo, 53. 


THE RISE OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINION in INDIA 


From the Early Days of the East India 
Company. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C B. 
Forming a Volume in the University Extension Series. 
With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, * . 
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LITERATURE. 
STEPHANE MALLARME, 


Vers et Prose: Morceaux Choisis. Par 
Stéphane Mallarmé. (Paris: Didier.) 


Tes Miens. I. Villiers de VIsle Adam. 
Par Stéphane Mallarmé. (Bruxelles : 
Lacomblez. ) 


Tue name which stands at the head of this 
article is that of a writer who is at the 
present time more talked about, more 
ferociously attacked, more passionately 
beloved and defended, and at the same time 
less understood, than perhaps any other man 
of his intellectual rank in Europe. Even in 
the ferocious world of Parisian letters his 
purity of motive and dignity of attitude are 
respected. Benevolent to those younger 
than himself, exquisitely courteous and con- 
siderate in controversy, a master of that 
suavity and reserve the value of which 
literary persons so rarely appreciate, M. 
Mallarmé, to one who from a distance gazes 
with curiosity into the Parisian hurly-burly, 
appeals first by the beautiful amenity of his 
manners—a dreamy Sir Launcelot riding 
through a forest of dragons to help the 
dolorous lady of Poesy from pain. In the 
incessant pamphlet-wars of his party, others 
seem to strike for themselves, M. Mallarmé 
always for the cause; and when the battle 
is over, and the rest meet to carouse round 
au camp-fire, he is always found stealing 
back to the ivory tower of contemplation. 
Before we know the rights of the case, or 
have read a line of his verses, we are pre- 
disposed towards a figure so pure and so 
distinguished. 

But though the personality of M. 
Mallarmé is so attractive, and though he 
marches at the head of a very noisy rabble, 
exceedingly little seems to be clearly known 
about him in this country. Until now, 
he has published in such a rare and 
cryptic manner, that not half a dozen of 
any one of his books can have reached 
England. Two or three abstruse essays in 
prose, published in the National Observer, 
have lately amazed the Philistines. Not 
thus did Mr. Lillyvick understand that 
the French language was to be im- 
parted to Morieena Kenwigs. Charm- 
ing stories float about concerning Scotch 
mammas who subscribed to the National 
Observer for the use of their girls, and 
discovered that tho articles were written 
in Moldo- Wallachian. M. Mallarmé’s 
theories have been ridiculed and travestied, 
his style parodied, his practice gravely 
rebuked ; but what that practice, and style, 
and theories are, has scarcely been under- 
stood. M. Mallarmé has been wrapped up 
in the general fog which enfolds our British 


notions of symbolists and impressionists. 
If the school has had a single friend in 
England, it has been Mr. Arthur Symons, 
one of the most brilliant of our younger 
poets; and even he has been interested, I 
think, more in M. Verlaine than in the 
Symbolists and Décadents proper. 

It was in 1886 that the Décadents first 
began to be talked about. Then it was that 
Arthur Rimbaud’s famous sonnet about the 
colours of the vowels flashed into celebrity, 
and everybody was telling everybody else 
that 
** A’s black; E, white; I, blue; O, red; U, 

yellow ; 

But purple seeks in vain a vowel-fellow.” 


Those were the days, already ancient now ! 
of Noél Loumo and Marius Tapera, and of 
that Adoré Floupette who published Zes 
Déliquescances. Where are the deliquescants 
of yesteryear? Where is the once cele- 
brated scene in the ‘ boudoir oblong aux 
eycloides bigarrures”’ which enlivened Ze 
Thé de Miranda of M. Jean Moréas? These 
added to the gaiety of nations, and 
have been forgotten; brief life was here 
their portion. Fresh oddities come forward, 
oets in shoals and schools, Evolutivo- 
instrumentists, Cataclysmists, Trombonists 
—even while we speak have they not 
faded away? But amidst all this world 
of phantasmagoria, among these fugi- 
tive apparitions and futile individuali- 
ties, dancing once across the stereopticon 
and seen no more—one figure of a genuine 
man of letters remains, that of M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, the solitary name among those 
of the so-called Décadents which has hitherto 
proved its right to serious consideration. 

If the dictionaries are to be trusted, M. 
Mallarmé was born in 1842. His career 
seems to have been the most uneventful on 
record. He has always been, and I think 
still is, professor of English at the Lycée 
Fontanes in Paris. Twenty years ago he 
paid a short visit to London, carrying with 
him, as I well remember, the vast portfolio 
of his translation of Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” with 
Manet’s singular illustrations. Tis life has 
been spent in a Buddhistic calm, in medi- 
tation. He has scarcely published anything, 
disliking, so it is said, the ‘“ exhibition- 
nisme” involved in bringing out a book, 
the banality of types and proofs and revises. 

His revolutionary ideas with regard to 
style were formulated about 1875, when the 
Parnasse Contemporain, edited by the friends 
and co-evals of M. Mallarmé, rejected his 
first important poem, ‘ L’Apris-Midi d’un 
Faune,”’ which appeared at length, in 1877, 
as a sort of folio pamphlet, illustrated by 
Manet. In 1876 he gave his earliest 
example of the new prose in the shape of 
an essay prefixed to a beautiful reprint of 
Beckford’s Vathek, a volume bound in 
vellum, tied with black and crimson silk, 
and produced in a very small edition. 
Ridicule was the only welcome vouchsafed 
|to these two couriers of the Décadance. 
Perhaps M. Mallarmé was somewhat dis- 
couraged, although absolutely unsubdued. 

He remained long submerged, but with 
the growth of his school he was persuaded 
to reappear. In 1887 one fascicule only of 
‘his complete poems was brought out in an 
extraordinary form, photolithographed from 








the original manuscript. In 1888 followed 
a translation of the poems of Edgar 
Poe. But until the present winter the 
general reader has had no opportunity, even 
in France, of forming an opinion on the 
prose or verse of M. Mallarmé. Meanwhile, 
his name has become one of the most 
notorious in contemporary literature. A 
thousand eccentricities; a thousand acts of 
revolt against tradition, have been per- 
petrated under the banner of his tacit en- 
couragement. It is high time to try and 
understand what M. Mallarmé’s teaching 
really is, and what his practice. 

To ridicule the Décadents, or to insist 
upon their extravagance, is so easy as to be 
unworthy of a serious critic. It would be 
quite simple for some crusty Christopher to 


show that the poems of master and scholars 


alike are monstrous, unintelligible, ludi- 
crously inept, and preposterous. M. Mal- 
larmé has had hard words, not merely from 
the old classical critics such as M. Bruneti¢re, 
but from men from whom the extremity of 
sympathy might have been looked. Life- 
long friends like M. Leconte de Lisle confess 
that they understood him once, but, alas! 
understand him no longer; or, like M. 
Francois Coppée, avoid all discussion of his 
verses, and obstinately confine themselves to 
‘son esprit Glevé, sa vie si pure, si belle.”’ 
When such men as these profess themselves 
unable to comprehend a writer of their own 
age and language, it seems presumptuous 
for a foreigner to attempt to do so, nor do I 
pretend that in the formal and minute sense 
I am able to comprehend the poems of M. 
Mallarmé. He remains, under the most 
loving scrutiny, a most difficult writer. But, 
at all events, I think that sympathy and 
study may avail to enable the critic to detect 
the spirit which inspires this strange and 
cryptic figure. Study and sympathy I have 
given, and I offer some results of them, not 
without diffidence. 

Translated into common language, then, 
the main design of M. Mallarmé and his 
friends seems to be to refresh the languid 
current of French style. They hold—and 
in this view no English critic can dare to 
join issue with them—that artis not a stable 
nor a definitive thing, and that success for 
the future must lie along paths not exactly 
traversed in the immediate past. They are 
tired of the official versification of France, 
and they dream of new effects which all the 
handbooks tell them areimpossible to French 
prosody. They make infinite experiments, 
they feel their way; and I have nothing to 
reproach them with except their undue haste 
(but M. Mallarmé has not been hasty) in 
publishing their ‘ tentatives.” Their aims 
are those of our own Areopagites of 1580, 
met ‘‘ for the general surceasing and silence 
of bold Rymers, and also of the very best of 
them too’’—‘‘ our new famous enterprise for 
the exchange of barbarous rymes for arti- 
ficial verses.” We must wish for the odd 
productions of these modern Parisian 
euphuists a better fate than befell the 
trimeter iambics of Master Drant and 
Master Preston. But the cause of tlieir 
existence is plain enough. It is the ex- 
haustion, the enervation of the language, 
following upon the activities of Victor Lugo 
and his contemporaries. It is, moreover, 
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a reaction towards freedom, directly conse- 
quent upon the strict and impersonal versifi- 
cation of the Parnassians. When the official 
verse has been burnished and chased to the 
metallic perfection of M. de Hérédia’s 
sonnets, nothing but to withdraw to the 
wilderness in sheepskins is left to would-be 
poets of the next generation. 

To pass from Symbolism generally to 
M. Mallarmé and his particular series of 
theories, he presents himself to us above all 
as an individualist. The poets of the last 
generation were a flock of singing-birds, 
trained in a general aviary. They met, as 
on the marble pavement of some new 
Serapeum, to contend in public for the 
rewards of polished verse. In contrast 
with these rivalries and congregations, 
M. Malarmé has always shown himself 
solitary and disengaged. As he has said: 
‘The poet is a man who isolates himself 
that he may carve the sculptures of his own 
tomb.” He refuses to obey that hier- 
archical tradition of which Victor Hugo 
was the most formidable pontiff. He finds the 
alexandrine, as employed in the intractable 
prosody of modern France, a rigid and 
puerile instrument, from which melodies 
can nowadays no more be extracted. So 
far as I comprehend the position, M. 
Mallarmé does not propose, as do some of 
his disciples, to reject this noble verse-form 
altogether, and to slide into a sort of rhymed 
Walt Whitmanism. I cannot trace in his 
published poems a single instance of such a 
determination. But it is plain that he takes 
the twelve syllables of the line as forming, 
not six notes, but twelve, and hedemands per- 
mission to form with these twelve as many 
combinations as he pleases. Melody, to be 
gained at any sacrifice of the old Jesuit laws, 
is what he desiderates : harmony of versifi- 
cation, obtained in new ways, by extracting 
the latent capabilities of the organ until now 
too conventionally employed. 

So much, very briefly, for the prosodical 
innovation. For the language he demands 
an equal refreshment, by the rejection of the 
old worn phrases in favour of odd, exotic, 
and archaic terms. He takes up and adopts 
literally the idea of Théophile Gautier that 
words are precious stones, and should be so 
set as to flash and radiate from the page. 
More individually characteristic of M. Mal- 
larmé I find a certain preference for enigma. 
Language, to him, is given to conceal definite 
thought, to draw the eye away from the 
object. The Parnassians defined, described, 
analysed the object until it stood before us 
as in a coloured photograph. M. Mallarmé 
avoids this as much as possible. He aims 
at allusion only ; he wraps a mystery around 
his simplest utterance ; the abstruse and the 
symbolic are his peculiar territory. His 
aim, or I greatly misunderstood him, is to 
use words in such harmonious combina- 
tions as will suggest to the reader a mood 
or a condition which is not mentioned in 
the text, but is nevertheless paramount in the 
poet’s mind at the moment of composition. To 
the conscious aiming at this particular effect 
are, it appears to me, due the more curious 
characteristics of his style, and much of the 
utter bewilderment which it produces on 
the brain of an indolent reader debauched 
by the facilities of realism. 
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The longest and the most celebrated of 
the poems of M. Mallarmé is ‘ L’Aprés- 
Midi dun Faune.” It appears in the 
* florilége ” before us, and I have just read 
it again, as I have often read it before. To 
say that I understand it bit by bit, phrase 
by phrase, would be excessive. But if I 
am asked whether this famous miracle of 
unintelligibility gives me pleasure, I answer, 
cordially, Yes. I even fancy that I obtain 
from it as definite and as solid an impression 
as M. Mallarmé desires to produce. This is 
what I read in it: A faun—a simple, 
sensuous, passionate being—wakens in the 
forest at day-break and tries to recall his 
experience of the previous afternoon. Was 
he the fortunate recipient of an actual visit 
from nymphs, white and golden goddesses, 
divinely tender and indulgent? Or is the 
memory he seems to retain nothing but the 
shadow of a vision, no more substantial 
than the “ arid rain” of notes from his own 
flute? He cannot tell. Yet surely there 
was, surely there is, an animal whiteness 
among the brown reeds of the lake that 
shines out there? Were they, are they, 
swans? No! But Naiads plunging? 
Perhaps! Vaguer and vaguer grows the 
impression of this delicious experience. He 
would resign his woodland godship to retain 
it. A garden of lilies, golden-headed, white- 
stalked, behind the trellis of red roses? 
Ah! the effort is too great for his poor 
brain. Perhaps if he selects one lily from 
the garth of lilies, one benign and beneficent 
yielder of her cup to thirsty lips, the 
memory, the ever-receding memory, may be 
forced back. So, when he has glutted upon 
a bunch of grapes, he is wont to toss the 
empty skins into the air and blow them 
out in a visionary greediness. But no, the 
delicious hour grows vaguer; experience or 
dream, he will now never know which it 
was. The sunis warm, the grasses yielding ; 
and he curls himself up again, after wor- 
shipping the efficacious star of wine, that 
he may pursue the dubious ecstasy into the 
more hopeful boskages of sleep. 

This, then, is what I read in the 
so excessively obscure and unintelligible 
“ L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune”’; and, accom- 
salad as it is with a perfect suavity of 
anguage and melody of rhythm, I know 
not what more a poem of eight pages could 
be expected to give. It supplies a simple 
and direct impression of physical beauty, 
of harmony, of colour; it is exceedirgly 
mellifluous, when once the ear understands 
that the poet, instead of being the slave of 
the alexandrine, weaves his variations round 
it like a musical composer. Unfortunately, 
“ T’Aprés-Midi” was written fifteen years 
ago, and his theories have grown upon 
M. Mallarmé as his have on Mr. George 
Meredith. In this collection of Vers et 
Prose I miss some pieces which I used to 
admire—in particular, surely, ‘ Placet,” 
and the delightful poem called ‘ Le 
Guignon.” Perhaps these were too lucid 
for the worshippers. In return, we have 
certain allegories which are terribly 
abstruse, and some sub-fuse sonnets. I 
have read the following, called ‘‘ Le Tom- 
beau d’Edgard Poe,” over and over and 
over. I am very stupid, but I cannot tell 
what it says. In a certain vague and 





vitreous way I think I perceive what it 
means; and we are aided now by its being 
punctuated, which was not the case in the 
original form in which I met with it. But, 
“QO my Brothers, ye the Workers,” is it 
not still a little difficult ? 


‘** Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin l’éternité le change, 
Le Poéte suscite avec un glaive nu 
Son siécle épouvanté de n’avoir pas connu 
Que la mort triomphait dans cette voix ¢étrange ! 
Eux, comme un vil sursaut d’hydre oyant jadis 
l'ange 
Donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la tribu 
Proclamérent trés haut le sortilége bu 
Dans le flot sans honneur de quelque noir 
mélange. 
Du sol et de la nue hostiles, 6 grief! 
Si notre idée avec ne sculpte un bas-relief 
Dans la tombe de Poe éblouissante s’orne 
Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur 
Que ce granit du moins montre 4 jamais sa 


borne 
Aux noirs vols du Blasphéme épars dans le futur.”’ 


Of the prose of M. Mallarmé, I can here 
speak but briefly. He has not published 
very muck of it; and it is all polished and 
cadenced like his verse, with strange trans- 
posed adjectives and exotic nouns fan- 
fastically employed. It is even more dis- 
tinctly to be seen in his prose than in his 
verse that he descends directly from Baude- 
laire, and in the former that streak of 
Lamartine that marks his poems is lacking. 

The book called Pages can naturally be 
compared with the Poémes en Prose of Baude- 
laire. Several of the sketches so named 
are now reprinted in Vers et Prose, and they 
strike me as the most distinguished and 
satisfactory of the published writings of 
M. Mallarmé. They are difficult, but far 
more intelligible than the enigmas which 
he calls his sonnets. ‘‘ La Pipe,” in which 
the sight of an old meerschaum brings up 
dreams of London and the solitary lodgings 
there; ‘‘Le Nénuphar Blanc,” recording 
the vision of a lovely lady, visible for one 
tantalising moment to a rower in his boat ; 
‘‘Frisson d’Hiver,’’ the wholly fantastic 
and nebulous reverie of archaic elegances 
evoked by the ticking of a clock of Dresden 
china; each of these, and several more of 
these exquisite Pages, give just that impres- 
sion of mystery and allusion which the author 
deems that style should give. They are 
exquisite—so far as they go—pure, dis- 
tinguished, ingenious; and the fantastic 
oddity of their vocabulary seems in perfect 
accord with their general character. 

As a translator, all the world must com- 
mend M. Mallarmé. He has put the poems 
of Poe into French in a way which is subtle 
almost without parallel. Each version is in 
simple prose, but so full, so reserved, so 
suavely mellifluous, that the metre and the 
rhymes continue to sing in an English ear. 
None could enter more tenderly than he 
into the strange charm of ‘ Ulalume,” of 
“The Sleeper,” or of ‘“‘ The Raven.” It is 
rarely indeed that a word suggests that the 
melody of one, who was a symbolist and a 
weaver of enigmas like himself, has 
momentarily evaded the translator. 

M. Mallarmé, who understands English 
80 ectly, has perhaps seen the poems of 
Sydney Dobell. He knows, it is possible, 
that thirty or forty years ago there was an 
English poet who cultivated the symbol, 
who deliquesced the language, as he him- 
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self does in French. Sydney Dobell wrote 
lovely, unintelligible things, that broke, 
every now and then, into rhapsodies of 
great beauty. But his whole system 
was violent. He became an eccentric 
cometary nebula, whirling away from our 
poetic system at a tangent. He whirled 
away, for all his sincere passion, into 
oblivion. This is what one fears for the 
Symbolists: that being read with so great 
an effort by their own generation, they 
may, by the next, not be read at all, and 
what is true and genuine in their artistic 
impulses be lost. Something of M. Mallarmé 
will, however, always be turned back to 
with respect and perhaps with enthusiasm, 
for he is a genuine man of letters. 

A word in love to M. Mallarmé’s Parisian 
publishers. When a writer is so difficult 
as M. Mallarmé is, it is almost criminal to 
make him obscurer still by misprinting him. 
But, on p. 14, ‘‘Que dore Ja main chaste 
de l’Infini ” is too wild even for Symbolism ; 
it must be ‘le matin.” On p. 38, “ talon” 
is printed “ talent”; on p. 51 ‘ exotique” 
(which outrages prosody) should be 
“unique.” On p. 74, for “voie” read 
“voix,” and on p. 90 for ‘‘Aclarté” read 
“ Astarté.” There are doubtless many 
more, but who would venture to be the 
Bentley of a symbolist? The Villiers de 
P Isle- Adam, of which lack of space has for- 
bidden me to speak, contains a curious 
portrait of Villiers by Desboutin; and the 
Vers et Prose is adorned with an incomparable 
lithographic sketch by Mr. Whistler of 
M. Mallarmé himself, a real gift for 
posterity. 

Epmunp Gosse. 








Tue Bapmrinton Lisrary.—Coursing and 
Falconry. By Harding Cox and the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles. (Longmans. ) 


Born the sports treated in this volume 
appeal to a few, but those few are eager 
disciples. The Ground Game Act of 1880 
has pressed with extreme severity on hares, 
which are not prolific animals. In some 
parts of the kingdom it is already difficult 
to find a hare at all. Enclosures again and 
agricultural depression have much injured 
the ability of the small country squires, who 
were wont to keep greyhounds, to pursue 
their favourite sport. The popularity indeed 
of the great public coursing matches, such 
as the Altcar and the Hundred of Hoo 
meetings, has largely increased of late years ; 
but the reflection that the bane of betting 
may here have thrust in its unhallowed 
head might tend to diminish the satisfaction 
of the votaries of coursing. Enclosed 





coursing became fashionable quite lately 
since the Ground Game Act ; but, as lacking 
the essentials of true sport, such meetings | 
have not as a rule met with much favour. 

They are supposed to spoil good greyhounds, | 
encourage smali bookmakers and welshers, 
and to form a strong incentive to run for | 
money only and not for the sake of sport. 
Large as is the crowd and valuable the prize | 
when the Waterloo Cup is won, it is well to | 
bear in mind that this greatest event in the 

courser’s year dates only from 1836. From > 
that time extreme care has been taken in | 
breeding and training champion greyhounds, , 





so that few who pay the least attention to 
sport are ignorant cf the fame of Coomassie 
or Fullerton. The tendency of coursing 
has deviated from a pure love of the chase 
to a keen desire to breed an excellent grey- 
hound and then match him to win a large 
stake. It was not so sixty or seventy years 
ago. Many country squires then delighted 
in coursing for its own sake. Doubtless 
Sir Roger de Coverley at times used grey- 
hounds, though it is only upon record that 
he killed hares with a pack of “stop 
hounds.” 

The modern development of coursing and 
all that relates to it are admirably described, 
as might reasonably be expected, in this 
volume of the Badminton Library. The 
aspirant to coursing honours may here find 
a treatise on breeding greyhounds, on the 
treatment of ‘‘ saplings”’ and their training, 
together with a full description of many of 
the most celebrated greyhounds of the past, 
and their pedigree. There is an excellent 
chapter on the points of a greyhound, with 
an illustration of the right kind of dog and 
the wrong, as lucidly written as sportsmen 
could desire. Tables of pedigree, coursing 
matches, and the like, diversify the book ; 
while agreeable reminiscences of sport and 
the pleasant gossip which delights lovers of 
greyhounds abound in every page. The 
illustrations are numerous, and quite up to 
the mark people have learned to expect in 
this series. While the fullest particulars 
are given of public coursing, some old- 
fashioned readers might prefer that an 
account should have been added of the more 
informal coursing parties of the past and of 
the strains of greyhounds which were then 
famous. 

If coursing can be traced back to the time 
of Arrian, falconry is a still more ancient 
sport in the East. ‘‘That it is the most 
ancient of sports,” says the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, ‘“‘ none can doubt.” But angling 
may dispute the palm of antiquity. In the 
Theban monuments an Egyptian gentleman 
is represented fishing from a chair, and 
blessed with a serenity of countenance which 
would have satisfied Walton of his felicity ; 
whereas no instance of hawking is found 
in the sculptures or paintings of ancient 
Egypt. Some measure of the fondness of 
our ancestors for hawking may be obtained 
by studying the many enthusiastic treatises 
on the art which, from the time of Dame 
Juliana Berners to Colonel Thornton at the 
beginning of this century, were printed and 
successively buried in the libraries of old 
country houses. Mr. Harting, besides prac- 
tising the art with much success, has shown 
how intimately Shakspere was acquainted 
with falconry. The sport was at its zenith 
in his time. Enclosures, the art of shooting 
flying, the stricter preservation of game, 
the attractions of foreign travel, and the 
like, contributed to render falconry less 
popular, while the troubles of the Common- 
wealth gave it a rude shock which it has 
never recovered. The need of an open 
country in which to fly falcons is a serious 
disability to the popularity of the sport at 
the present day, besides which few possess 
either the leisure or the patience to train 
hawks to the perfection which is needful. 
There are indeed hawking clubs and multi- 








tudes of enthusiasts scattered here and there 
over the country who love to rear and fly 
hawks ; but the sport must needs be limited 
at present in every direction. With express 
trains and telegraph wires and guns every- 
where, and the detestable habit prevailing 
of shooting any strange bird which shows 
itself, he must be a bold man who ventures 
to tly a cherished hawk anywhere save in 
such sanctuaries as Newmarket Heath or 
Salisbury Plain. 

Mr. Lascelles gives an admirable sum- 
mary of the whole art of falconry, with full 
directions how to train the high-flying 
falcons which stoop on their prey like a 
bolt from the clouds, of which the peregrine 
may be taken as the type, as well as the 
short-winged hawks, such as the goshawk. 
This latter bird never wears a hood, except 
during training and when travelling. It is 
mostly flown at rabbits, darting at them 
from the fist, flying behind them for a 
second or two, and then delivering its deadly 
stroke. In this manner Mr. Lascelles relates 
how a female goshawk, the property of 
Mr. Riley, a well-known Herefordshire 
hawker, in 1886 killed 136 rabbits, 4 ducks, 
3 waterhens, a pheasant, and a stoat. The 
author has much that is interesting to tell of 
Indian sport, of celebrated falconers, and the 
hawkingclubs. Thereisacapital account, too, 
of themode in which passage hawks are taken 
in North Brabant, at the celebrated hawking 
village of Valkenswaard, by the equally 
famous hawking family of the Mollens. 
Some of the illustrations of falcons striking 
their quarry are excellent. There is no better 
companion for a country walk than a trained 
goshawk, and this volume supplies all the 
needful instruction for the young falconer. 
A capital table of terms belonging to the art 
is appended, which would materially assist 
readers of Shakspere, who has not forgotten 
coursing in his love of country sports, but 
names 

‘* a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight.”’ 
(3 Henry VI. 2. 8.) 

In a word, the reputation of the Bad- 
minton Library is quite sustained by the 
present useful volume. Its publication 
ought largely to augment the number of 


hawkers. 
M. G. Warkrns. 





The Story of King Edward and New Win- 
chelsea. By ¥F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Ir is a rare thing for a successful barrister 

to seek distinction in the field of non- 

professional literature, and still rarer for him 
to find it there. But Mr. Inderwick, whose 
legal eminence is acknowledged on all hands, 
has certainly made good his claim to a more 
than respectable place among the authors 
and antiquaries of the day. Like his pre- 
vious contributions to history, the present 
essay or monograph exhibits not only 
judgment and research, but a good deal of 
that spirit of sympathy with the past which 
is absolutely needed to give life to the dry 
bones of autiquity. Mr. Inderwick has tried 
to realise what were the conditions of life 
in a thriving mediaeval town, where nearly 
every class of the community was well 
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represented, and the most characteristic 
features of the thirteenth century wers 
abundantly present. 

Winchelsea, to which the term “ vastata,”’ 
given to it in Domesday, might again be 
applied, enjoyed for a brief period—less 
than two centuries —a very prosperous 
existence. The old town had been impor- 
tant in its way. Together with Rye, it had 
been added at any early date to the con- 
federation known as the Cinque Ports, and 
soon became in every respect identified with 
the original members. It had a flourishing 
fishing trade, and both built and manned 
many of the biggest ships of the early 
English Royal Navy. But the eastward 
drift of the sand and shingle in course of 
time injured its harbour; and at last, on 
the eve of St. Agatha, a.p. 1287, a storm 
of tremendous violence swept over the low- 
lying town and completely destroyed it— 
so completely that its site is now a matter 
of conjecture. This was the king’s oppor- 
tunity, and Edward the First was a monarch 
capable of taking advantage of it. Under 
his auspices and the counsel of so competent 
an adviser as Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely, 
New Winchelsea was built upon a neigh- 
bouring eminence within the royal manor 
of Igham; and there, with trade extinct 


and harbour dry, it still stands to the | 


delight of the artist and antiquary. Into 
New Winchelsea immigrants from this old 
town poured, bringing with them their old 
pursuits and industries, and in addition 
new settlers were attracted from other 
quarters by the growing wants and increas- 
ing importance of the piace. In its centre 
rose a stately church, which, if never com- 
pleted (as Mr. Inderwick thinks), was able 
in its.chancel and transepts to accommodate 
a goodly crowd of worshippers. 

‘** Even in its present condition of ruin, it is a 
noble building, its windows are of great beauty ; 
and the sculptured effigies of the old warriors 
of Winchelsea, lying under their stately 
canopies in what were formerly profusely 
decorated chantries, give it a tone of mediaeval 
sanctity which few other churches can equal.” 


Evelyn, while waiting at Rye for the arrival 
of his wife from Paris in 1652, walked over 
to see the poor deserted town, with its “ few 
despicable hovels and cottages,” and was 
impressed with the sight of the sumptuous 
church and its handsome monuments of— 
as he supposed—the Templars. They are 
really effigies of the Alards—Admirals of 
the Cinque Ports Fleet—and great people 
in Winchelsea in Edwardian times. In the 
record, dated a.p. 1292, which Mr. Inder- 
wick prints in extenso, we see how large a 
place this family occupied in Winchelsea, 
and we have also a curious collection of 
local names which deserve even more study 
than has been given to them. Among 
others, there were John Pontre (ponto- 
nerius), the customer of the port ; Nicholas, 
the forester; Thomas, the serjeant-at-mace 
(le mas), who lived in the coneyfield ; 
- William, the cross bowman (le alblastier) ; 
Richard Digon, the trumpeter (le trompour), 
and Walter Schyve (schivinarius), the 
échevin or magistrate, with his clerk, 
William de Note. Philip Matib (mati- 
bernus), a name given in mediaeval times 
to the district judge, lived in a house of 





which a crypt still remains, and not far off 
was the home of Stephen Fachel (fachilator), 
whom Mr. Inderwick describes as a fortune- 
teller. Here, as in some other instances, 
we think his ingenuity has led him astray ; 
but we cannot find fault with a faculty to 
the exercise of which we owe much pleasure, 
and without which this charming story of 
romantic truth could not have been con- 
structed. Cares J. Rosrnson. 


The Science of Education: Its General Prin- 
ciples deduced from its Aim; and The 
Aesthetic Revelation of the World. By 
Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated 
by H. M. and Emmie Felkin. With a 
Preface by Oscar Browning. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 

Hersart offers ideas as freely as Mr. George 

Meredith lavishes metaphors upon his 





readers. The language is crabbed enough 
at times to satisfy a Meredithian. Sooth to 
say, Herbart is not as witty as our greatest 


novelist ; and as he has no story to tell, there 
is not even the solace of making way, at 
intervals, with it. 

In fact, the reader of Herbart finds him- 
self in a luxuriant jungle. He has to keep 
putting down the book; he requires con- 
stantly to orientate. Those who delight in 
the ease of a carriage and pair in their 
literary and philosophical drives, will pro- 
bably curse at the impasse of undergrowth 
and overgrowth. Even the pedestrian who 
insists upon a knapsack in which he carries 
his own pet philosophical ideas while he 
hacks his way through those of everybody 
else, will imperceptibly come to lower his 
impedimenta, and gaze around with bewilder- 
ment. The fearless adventurer, who thinks 
he has had his occasional triumphs in steady 
persistence at or over Kant and Fichte, will 
alone feel the traveller’s fulness of joy in 
recognising comparisons of agreement and 
difference in this newer enterprise. 

To whichever class of readers we may 
belong, there will surely be no difference of 
opinion as to the gratitude we owe to Mr. 
and Mrs. H.M.Felkin. To adopt the words 
of Emerson, many people, indeed all but a 
handful, would “‘ as soon think of swimming 
across Charles River to go to Boston,” as of 
reading Herbart in the original, now that 
there is so careful and exact an English 
translation as this of Mr. and Mrs. Felkin. 


There is no need, in this case, to enter into | 
a disquisition on the merits of a free and | 
graceful English paraphrase, as against a | 
literal and German-recalling translation. | 
All who are likely to read these treatises of ; 
Herbart are tolerably certain to know. 
suflicient German to compare the translation | 


with the original on doubtful points. This is 
a book of thoughts, of Herbart’s thoughts ; 
and the nearness with which a reader is 
brought to him—even the word-for-word 
nearness —is often helpful, not to say 
essential. It is not superfluous to repeat 
one’s word of thanks to the translators for 
what must have been anxious and laborious 
work. It would be hypercritical here to 
dwell upon any small matters. Having 
said a word as to the philosophical and 
literary difficulties of Herbart’s educational 
books, and having drawn attention to the 


carefulness and effectiveness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Felkin’s translation, it still remains 
that I should add some remarks as to the 
nature of the gift now presented to English 
readers. 

In doing so I shall try to resist the 
temptation of following Herbart’s prolixity, 
by abstaining from making a promiscuous 
selection amongst his multitude of varied 
and fruitful ideas. I shall attempt to state 
Herbart’s general educational aim and to 
give a brief description of his methods. In 
addition, I shall cite testimony as to the 
fruitfulness which has attached itself to his 
methods in Germany, and I shall finally 
venture to indicate my opinion as to the 
especial import of Herbartian pedagogy to 
| English teachers. 3 

Firstly, then, as to Herbart’s educational 
aim. On the threshold of this subject we 
are met with a difficulty. There are mani- 
fold aims in education. Among these, how- 
ever, we may say that the inculeation of 
sound morality is the highest aim. The 
starting point of education is the individu- 
ality of the child. The child is not a mere 
type of the race, but an active self-initiating 
personality. He has a will of his own. 
The problem of education is to open out in 
that will a disposition towards goodness. 
This can only be done by presenting the 
whole world of thought for appropriation 
by the intellect. Such a reservoir of thought, 
with a tendency to action, is desire. The 
good will, therefore, acts efficiently when it 
has before it every natural desire quickened 
and refined by the widest circle of thought. 
The individuality which the child has when 
he comes under the hand, or, let me rather 
say, under the mind of the teacher, may be 
termed objective individuality. When the 
work of education has run its course, the 
widened interest in thought and things 
acquired by the pupil has built up 
or developed a subjective individuality 
which will have made him not only 
amenable, but also self-devoted to the moral 
law. The pupil must go through the stage 
of obedience to such desires as have been 
chosen by himself as rational. The free, 
active, choosing will which knows itself, 
and knows what it is about, is the only 
possible good will. This good will can only 
choose rationally when it has before it a 
revelation of the whole known world of 





thought and feeling—present and past. It 
is the work of education to reveal this 
world to the child; but it is to be clearly 
recognised that this knowledge is not im- 
ported in any mechanical sense from without 
to within, but must be the appropriation of 
the self-active mind of the pupil constantly 
freeing himself from objective authority of 
any kind, and becoming not indeed a law to 
himself, but amenable to the moral law, 
which is direct, intuitive, general. 

The circle of thought which circumscribes 
the will includes, in Herbart’s view, the 
whole of human experience. Itis the ideal : 
‘« Be ye therefore perfect.” The insistence, 
however, is in perfection all round as 
necessary to the moral idea. We have here 
the development of Montaigne’s ‘‘’Tis not a 
soul, ’tis not a body, that we are training 
up, but a man, and we ought not to divide 
him.” 
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Herbart’s educational aim, therefore, is 
founded on ethics, and may briefly be 
described as the development of a good 
will in the student. This statement only 
requires the modification that the develop- 
ment of the will must be a “ making,” /.<. 
the pupil must discover and consciously 
—— the good and reject the bad for 
himself. Such a “making” of a good will 
is not merely the educational aim, it is also 
the ethical aim of humanity. 

Hence, the final aim of the educator is to 
divest himself of his own formative influence 
upon the will of the pupil, and to so enlarge 
the width of thought and intensify the 
principle of rational self-activity in the pupil, 
that the external guidance and authority of 
the teacher may be entirely taken up by 
the internal practical reason of the pupil, 
without any break in the line of con- 
tinuity. 

I have said that Herbart’s aim is founded 
on ethics. His method is similarly based 
on the science of psychology. It concerns 
itself with the right ways of presentation of 
the widest possible circle of thought as 
material for solution and judgment by the 
will. It interests itself also with the due 
consideration of pre-eminence and propor- 
tion, among the manifold desires which 
offer themselves to the individual will. To 
act perfectly well, with fully considered 
regard to every possible aspect of an act, 
perfect knowledge of the whole world of 
thought would be necessary. Herbart 
would probably have understood and 
accepted Jactotot’s famous dictum: Tout 
est dans tout. Accordingly, we are prepared 
to find that Herbart insists emphatically, 
repeatedly, and in varied. ways, on the 
necessity for a many-sidedness of interests. 
For the purposes of exposition of method, 
education divides itself into government, 
instruction, and training of the mind (trans- 
lated by Mr. and Mrs. Felkin as “ disci- 
pline ”—a term which is ambiguous. The 
German is Zucht.) We need not linger 
over his ideas of government. They are 
enlightened, liberty-loving, and instinct 
with remorseless war upon any unnecessary 
restraint on the self activity of the child. 
Herbart’s ideas on government should be 
scattered broadcast. It is easy to see that 
government entirely based on reason will, 
in the educational stage of the pupil, pro- 
ceed from a passive “I will” into an active 
“T will.” This, when the pupil passes his 
will into the keeping of his self-accepted 
moral law, will become “I wish.” Submis- 
sion can only rightly be expected from the 
pupil when he can see its reasonable- 
ness. The external law is then already 
the embryo of the internal law. 
Training of the mind or discipline is, 
in other words, self-activity viewed in all 
its forms. Herbart considers how it may be 
limited and encouraged ; but with a view to 
the ethical aim of education, “a kind of 
omnipresence of moral criticism is the neces- 
sary condition of moral truth.” 

To the methods of instruction, the second 
of his divisions of education, the educationist 
will turn with great curiosity. He will be 
well rewarded for any trouble he spends 
upon this part of Herbart’s book. I cannot 
give more than the briefest sketch of his 
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method. It is throughout based upon 
psychological teaching, which, on the whole, 
notwithstanding the advance of descriptive 
psychology since Herbart’s day, has still an 
uncommon if not unique applicability to 
practical use in the school. I cannot pause 
to consider Herbart’s solution of the relation 
of individuality of the pupil and the neces- 
sity of a pursuit of many-sidedness of aim ; 
but I may say it is reading of high import- 
ance for the teacher. I cannot dwell upon 
the psychological basis for the idea of many- 
sidedness, and how it is to be built up in 
the child. Nor do I more than mention the 
content of the idea of interest. It is neces- 
sary, however, to state that interest and 
desire are described as having for bases 
observation, expectation, demand, and action; 
for on those so many kinds of lessons are 
to be based. The objects of many sided 
interest are the whole circle of nature and 
humanity. The formal method of instruc- 
tion involves pointing out, connecting, teach- 
ing, philosophising. When the teacher deals 
with lessons of humanity, the instruction 
must be “ observing, continuous, elevating, 
active in the sphere of reality.” 

I am aware that this brief description of 
Herbart’s method is a mere sop for the 
inquirer. The teacher, however, must read 
the book for himself. 

In Germany Herbart’s aim and method 
of education have been considered, and are 
considered, with the ke®nest interest. In 
America he has received some amount of 
attention. He stands before the world as 
probably the most thorough-going and 
of the 
century. He is connected in the direct 
line of ancestry as a philosopher with the 
illustrious Kant ; and on the side of practical 
application of principles he is a sort of 
Pestolozzi Redivivus, endowed, however, 
with scientific insight, and a much more 
comprehensive survey of the field of educa- 
tion. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Dr. J. T. Prince, in his account of the 
schools of Germany, written for the use of 
American teachers and normal schools (1892) 
says ‘Some of the most interesting work 
which I saw in Germany was in schools 
taught by the followers of Herbart.” 

It is not easy to overrate the significance 
of the influence which it is asserted that 
these schools exercise. It will probably 
ees that the extent and value of this 
influence will at present be minimised by the 
orthodox teacher. . Old creeds die hard, and 
in education English schools are scarcely as 
yet aware that they suffer from disease. If 
the Herbartian schools are successful, as Dr. 
Prince, a careful and keen observer, testifies 
they are, educationally, it is a signal proof 
of the value of a systematic course of educa- 
tion, based as to its aim on the science of 
ethics and as to its methods on the science 
of psychology. It raises education out of 
mere empiricism; it bases it upon rational 
principles. It raises teaching to the rank 
of a profession, because it shows there is 
knowledge to be obtained as to the pro- 


cesses of imparting and acquiring instruc- | 


tion: there is something to profess. 
Supposing there is ‘‘ anything” in Her- 
bart, what is the import to England ? 
(1) “The aim of those who educate and 











demand education is determined by the range 
of thought they bring to the subject.” 

This seems a first principle to Herbart ; 
but in England what “range of thought” 
is there in the education (and, may we not 
add, and training?) of secondary teachers ? 
Besides, the English teacher tends to 
become a specialist in some subject. Will 
this tendency have to be reconsidered ? 


(2) ‘* Whatever arts and acquirements a young 
man may learn from a teacher for the mere 
sake of profit are as indifferent to the educator 
as the colour of his coat. But how his circle 
of thoughts are being formed is everything to 
the teacher, for out of thoughts come feelings, 
and from these principles and modes of action.” 


This is a direct stab at our present-day 
English utilitarian views of education, if 
we should allow ourselves to consider 
Herbart and come to accept him. 

(3) Herbart insists on the individuality 
of the child as the central point of teaching. 
We have only just released ourselves from 
the system of “‘ payment by results.’”” Manu- 
facturing on a pattern may in the future be 
superseded at the Education Department ; 
but unwritten mental sumptuary laws still 
influence in the mental clothing of children 
the adoption of a colour devised for the 
mass, and not founded on suitability for the 
individual. 

Most vital of all Herbart’s pointsis the deve- 
lopment of the self-activity of the good will. 
This would be a thunderbolt on the English 
schoolmasters, if they revognised its signifi- 
cance. It would announce nothing less than 
the on-coming of a revolution in English 
schools. It would mean the down-falling of 
ourintellectual pride, with itsobdurate system 
of curricula onl time-tables, locally inspired 
or promulgated by the Endowed School 
Commissioners, and the whole system of 
examinational ends and scholarship com- 
petitions, with their narrow intellectual 
exclusiveness as the be-all and end-all of 
education. So, too, athleticism would have 
to lose its lopsidedness. An adhesion to 
Herbart would mean the recognition of the 
measure of the stature of a perfect man. 
full-summed in all his powers, as our edu- 
cational aim. We can guess what the men 
‘“who travel on the Woodford Branch in 
large numbers” will say to Herbart. Mr. 
Ruskin would tell us that the universities 
and the men-who-know will display to those 
who look to them for guidance the well- 
known, awe-inspiring legend: Impossible. 
In the meantime let the open-minded 
teacher, without fear, read Herbart’s book, 
which, thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, is at 
hand for the English reader. He ma 
find therein much intelligibly stated of 
what he has himself been blindly groping 
after. For a parallel in magnificence of 
aim, and enthusiasm for the interests of 
humanity in education, we shall scarcely 
pause on recalling our own pedagogic litera- 
ture, all along the line of history, until we 
recall the famous Tractate to Samuel Hartlib 
by Milton. The Tractate, no doubt, will 
persist in our thought, to the displacing of 
Herbart; but it is not too much to say 
that this will be rather on account of its 
literary excellence than its pedagogic 
significance, 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Blanchard of Chicago. 
In 3 vols. 


Miss By Albert 


Kevill-Davies. (White. ) 


Alston Crucis. By Helen Shipton. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


An American Monte 
Hawthorne. In 2 vols. 

Taken from the Enemy. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

In the Shade of Schiehallion. 
wick. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Matthew Redmayne. By Oliver H. Growden. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 
Elsie Ellerton. By May Edwood. (Thacker.) 
For Better for Worse. 
(Alexander Gardner. ) 
John Gentleman, Tramp. 
Norquay Forbes. 
& Ferrier. ) 
Mr. Kevitt-Davies is not what one would 
call a good novelist as regards construction, 
but he is always entertaining and frequently 
smart. He must take care, however, that 
smartness do not degenerate into vulgarity. 
The chapter in Jfiss Blanchard of Chicago 
headed ‘‘A Sleeping Car Incident” is as 
coarse as it is wholly unnecessary to the 
story. Arthur Vallance, the hero, is a 
manly young fellow, whose life has been 
made a burden to him by his sanctimonious 
uncle and guardian, Mr. Allen Redwood. 
He continually threatened the youth with 
the everlasting tortures of hell for the most 
trivial incidents, and at length—professing 
to despair of his future—sends him out to 
the wilds of Dakota to learn farming. The 
guardian, however, had ulterior views in 
this, and hoped to be rid of his charge for 
ever. Vallance fell into the hands of a 
brutal settler named Emerson, who had a 
number of other pupils, all of whom had 
been committed to him by relatives anxious to 
get them out of the way. The record of 
their barbarous treatment makes the blood 
boil ; but at length, after Emerson had 
employed a gigantic negro to flog the son 
of an English gentleman, Vallance led a 
revolt which resulted in swift vengeance 
overtaking Emerson and his crew. Then 
the youths escaped to Chicago, and here 
they were befriended by the great million- 
aire, Mr. Blanchard. His daughter, Cora, 
had travelled with Vallance on the outward 
voyage, and told him to apply to her father 
and herself if ever trouble overtook him. The 
heroine is a bright, lively, and thoroughly 
unconventional creature ; and there is little 
wonder that Vallance falls desperately in 
love with her, completely throwing over a 
boyish attachment which he had formed in 
England. The various interviews between 
Cora and Vallance are piquant and amusing. 
She chaffs him for his conspicuous ignorance 
of the wiles of her own sex, and assures 
him that women “are something like elec- 
tricity—virtually unknown, but with great 
prospects before them.” However, the 
young lady herself behaves nobly, gener- 
ously, bravely. Her father also is made of 
the right stuff. ‘Never say die,” is his 
advice to Vallance; “always go straight; 
fear nobody; never insult a beggar, nor 
cringe to a millionaire or a duke.” Mr. 


Cristo. By Julian 
(W. H. Allen.) 
By Henry Newbolt. 


By C. Blather- 


By Gordon Roy. 
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Blanchard was a millionaire of the proper 
sort, who had not fattened upon the people 
by ‘‘ corners”? in wheat, or other nefarious 
practices. But for ‘millionairism” as 
generally understood in the United States, 
the heroine predicts a speedy downfall. 
When they had got nannies under their 
own thumb—the judges, the legislature, 
and the people—as they were rapidly doing, 
then would come the end. There are many 
exciting episodes in this novel, and not a 
few that are distinctly realistic. 


Alston Crucis is decidedly the best novel 
Miss Shipton has yet written. It shows a 
clear, firm grasp of character. Beginning 
with a funeral, which would be generally 
considered too sombre an opening, it arrests 
the attention at the outset and retains it to 
the close. Squire Malreward has just been 
gathered to his numerous ancestors, dying 
under a social cloud. He is suspected of 
murder; while a villainous lawyer, the déte 
noir of the book, has spread it abroad that 
his first marriage with a member of a gipsy 
tribe was no marriage at all, and that, con- 
sequently, his fine, high-spirited eldest son 
is a bastard. This son, Harold Malreward, 
has received a sacred commission to clear 
his father’s name, and he takes a solemn 
oath to do so over the remains of the Squire. 
Harold is a strong character—a creation 
striking and original. Many a time his 
fierce Romany blood brings him perilously 
near to the slaying of his enemy, the 
scheming lawyer, Thornton Harris; but he 
is constrained by the beautiful devotion 
and saintly influence of Elizabeth Walrond. 
This dainty maiden first admires him as a 
hero, and then loves himasaman. After 
a series of strange vicissitudes, the dead 
Squire’s character is cleared, and Harold’s 
name and title as the legitimate heir estab- 
lished. Harris had committed the murder 
for which Squire Malreward was banned by 
Society, and upon his own deathbed 
he confesses to the crime, as well as toa 
black list of other offences. There are 
several very graphic scenes in the course of 
the three volumes, which are all effectively 
delineated. As for the heroine, she is one 
of the most attractive women we have met 
with for some time in fiction. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is unusually strong 
in his romance, 4n American Monte Cristo. 
Of course, as in the case of Dumas’ French 
Count, there are exaggerations, but what 
would be a Monte Cristo without them? 
Dazzling treasures in precious stones, sur- 
passing all dreams of Oriental opulence, are 
placed before us, their value being com- 
puted not at millions of dollars, but at 
hnndreds of millions. This is as it should 
be. While a novelist is about it, he might 
as well make his story as “‘ tall” as possible. 
By way of sensation, the romance opens 
with the murder of Henry Trent, a diamond 
merchant of New York. An artist named 
Keppel Darke—the name comes very near 
to ‘‘ keep it dark ”—is tried for the murder 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. He 
effects a most marvellous escape, and in an 
equally wonderful way he comes across the 
untold wealth, above alluded to, on a desert 
island. He forthwith appears in New York 
society as Count Lucien de Lisle, and creates 








a profound sensation, as any man must do 
who has £4,000,000 of English money in 
the New York banks, equal amounts in 
those of Boston and Philadelphia, and 
£8,000,000 in the London and Westminster 
—these vast sums being but “ the fringes 
of his fortune.” The original treasure had 
been sent over to the United States by 
Napoleon III. just before the war with 
Prussia in 1870; but it represented the accu- 
mulations of many centuries. It was said 
that Charlemagne began it; that Francis I. 
added to it, and also Henry of Navarre 
and Louis the Great. The first Napoleon 
doubled it, but Louis Philippe could 
never get hold of it. The third Napoleon 
thought that if France beat Prussia 
he could send for the treasure back 
from America, whereas if she lost he could 
go out toit. The plot of this romance is 
cleverly and ingeniously worked out. It 
contains all the exciting ingredients of love, 
jealousy, hypnotism, and crime; and the 
reader is certain not to close the book until 
he has devoured the last page. 


Taken from the Enemy is a capital little 
sketch in the ‘‘Handy Novels” series. It 
tells how a brave English officer, Captain 
Estcourt, was entrapped—through his love 
for a woman and against his knowledge— 
into an expedition for the rescue of the 

reat Napoleon from his prison island of 

t. Helena. He discovers the plot, how- 
ever, just in time, and makes it exceedingly 
warm for his nefarious captors. Camilla, 
the idol of his heart, is made to believe that 
he has acted the part of a traitor, when she 
had staked her faith on his honour. Of 
course, when she discovers the treachery, 
her affection for Estcourt rises by leaps and 
bounds, and all ends happily with the 
severely tried couple. 


Mr. Blatherwick is bright and enter- 
taining in his Scotch character-study, Jn the 
Shade of Schiehallion. All the men and 
women have an individuality of their own, 
and the plot has points of real interest. 
Although the book is published at a shilling, 
it contains a number of charming illustra- 
tions of Scotch scenery which would do no 
discredit to a really expensive work. The 
author has plenty of humour: three grim 
maidens of Peckham are styled Battle, 
Murder, and Sudden Death. Here is a 
glimpse of a male character :— 

‘Is he as rich as his golden cousin?” asked 
Dawleigh. 

** Four hundred a year, all told! D’ye know, 
Dawleigh, I have observed that more young 
fellows go to the devil on that sum than on any 
other!” 

‘* It has been done on less, sir, I assure you.” 


Matthew Redmayne is a New Zealand 
romance, dealing with a case of murder and 
a painful misunderstanding between a 
husband and wife. The responsibility for 
the former is brought home to the right 
quarter in a startling and dramatic manner, 
while the domestic difficulty is adjusted only 
after great trial and suffering. Mr. Growden 
does not write a very experienced style, but 
he evidently possesses the faculty for con- 
structing an exciting plot. 


Miss Edwood’s novelette, Elsie Eilerton, 
‘aims at supplying the public with a truth- 
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ful sketch of the healthy side of Anglo- 
Indian social life. Most writers on Indian 
society seem to dwell chiefly on its excep- 
tional and less savoury aspects.” This is 
no doubt true as regards the sketches by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and others which so 
forcibly reveal the seamy side. But, alas! 
we fear that the public will continue to 
prefer Mr. Kipling to Miss Edwood. Mr. 
Kipling may be naughty, but he is clever ; 
whereas Miss Edwood is as superhumanly 
good as she is insufferably dull. 


Gordon Roy’s story, For Better for Worse, 
is in parts very sad and pathetic. There is 
something truly touching in the love of the 
young Scotch minister, Angus Sutherland, 
for Lilias Carment. Though tried to the 
verge of heart-breaking, he is the only one 
in the village who receives Lilias in a 
Christian and forgiving spirit on her return, 
after she has been betrayed by Captain 
Craufurd. There is also something natural 
and lifelike in the affection between the 
squire, Sir John Forde, and his ward Ray 
Lorimer. Taken altogether, we may say 
that this is a very human book. 


Almost similar commendation may be 
iven to John Gentleman, Tramp, also a 

tch story. Here a Glasgow waif, on 
reaching manhood, discovers his father and 
the long-hidden secret of his own birth. 
At first John Gentleman threatens to become 
a Goliath of Hate, but through the affection 
ofa pure and good woman he becomes a 
David of Love. The little volume is instinct 
with feeling, and its style is graceful and 
effective. 

G. Barnett Sura. 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Jew at Home. By Joseph Pennell. 
(Heinemann.) ‘Franzos, in the preface to Die 
Juden von Barnow, pleads that he does ‘ no- 
thing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” 
that he is neither a detractor nor a panegyrist 
of the Jew of Eastern Europe. The fourth 
edition of this collection of stories illustrating 
Jewish life in Austrian Poland appeared in 
1887. Only four years later Mr. Pennell 
visited the same district, and has given us a 
very different account of his impressions. Few 
could forget the description of the Sabbath 
evening in Der Shylock von Barnow, which 
begins: ‘‘ There was darkness in the town, but 
there was light in the hearts of its inhabitants.” 
There is no light whatever in Mr. Pennell’s 
concise and merciless report of what he saw 
and heard in Eastern Hebrewdom. His 130 pages 
of narrative, together with a very pertinent 
preface, deserve close study by all interested 
either in the scattered race or in sociology. He 
seems to have studied ‘‘The Jew at Home,” at 
Mirimaros Sziget in Hungary, at Brody in 
Austrian Poland, and at Berdicheff in Russia. 
Certainly the ‘‘ Native of Brody,” who criticised 
Mr. Pennell’s verdict, mismanaged his case in 
not allowing his defence of the Polish Jew to 
appear in Mr. Pennell’s book. It is difficult to 
give extracts from the work under review, so 
pithy and so pregnant is its style. This is one 
of those rare books from which not a sentence 
can be excluded, or even abbreviated without 
injury to the context. The author tells us that 
m none of the towns he visited, except Lemberg 
(where there is a Jewish theatre), did the Jews 
seem to have 7—_ except going to 
the synagogue. He gives us an account of his 





visit to the chief synagogue at Brody during the 
celebration or anniversary of the Exodus. 


‘The place was less like a church than a stock 
exchange or a house, where every few minutes 
business and talk were interrupted by the chanting 
of responses and by prayers.’”’? ‘‘I have been 
present,’’ he continues, ‘‘at almost all the great 
religious festivals of Europe, in which people pack 
themselves together in over-heated and badly- 
ventilated buildings for hours. But never in my 
life, in any country, or under any conditions have 
I been sickened by such a smell as in these Jewish 
synagogues.”’ 

In Maramaros Sziget the great bulk of the 
eight or ten thousand Jews are “herded 
together in one street, living no better than in 
Whitechapel.” The four (Christian) races that 
inhabit {this town, Hungarians, Germans, 
Ruthenians, and Wallachs, differ in most 
things, but ‘‘ not one will have a good word to 


say for the Jew.” We are told that here ‘‘there | 


are more Jews in the magistrate’s charge list 
than all the other people put together.” This, 
we admit, is the one statement in the book 
which surprised us, and which we take leave 
to question. Brody, the largest purely Jewish 
town in Austria-Hungary, ‘‘ is the most awful 
example of Jewish life” Mr. Pennell has ever 
seen. It isa tri-lingual town—Polish, Russian, 
and Hebrew being spoken by everybody—but 
it contains ‘‘nothing of beauty, and is but a 
hideous nightmare of dirt,disease, and poverty.”’ 
The moral of the writer is to show that all this 
misery and ugliness is not the outcome of 
Christian persecution, but of the Jews’ own 
habits and way of life. From Brody the 
author crossed the frontier to Kieff. He found 
the Jews there “ selling the cheapest and worst 
possible stuffs and sham goods to the peasants 
at the highest possible prices,” but ‘as 


erfectly h 1 tented in Austria.” | we - 
nag Ae 5 Canmadlinec ne gees alee Nernagpessciie | Saxon have alone maintained their freedom. 


The Russian Government and Russian people 
are two different entities, but in one matter 
they are one and the same—in their intense 
hatred of the Jew. However deplorable may 
be this prejudice, there is nothing to be gained 
by shutting one’s eyes toit. ‘‘ Every land has 
the Jew which it deserves.”” This famous mot, 
which is not quoted by Mr. Pennell, goes far, 
we think, to explain why the Jew of Russia is 
so clannish and so dirty. Mr. Pennell is 
evidently not of this opinion. He tells us that 
the Jew of Austria-Hungary, where there is no 
persecution, is in no sense a better man ora 
more useful citizen than his persecuted brother 
across the frontier. According to our author, 


tastes between Magyars and Englishmen, she 
very aptly adds :— 

**' There is an utterly un-English side to him: a 
depth of sadness and misery, a frenzy of gaiety, 
that his music has the power of evoking. Perhaps 
more surprising than the swiftness with which he 
passes from sadness to mirth is the fact that 
behind both is a backbone of quiet force and 
solidity stronger than either.” 


The best proof of this quiet force and 
solidity is that the Magyars are the governing 
body in Hungary, although they number less 
than half the population of the country. 
Some would say that they formed the 
governing body of the Austro - Hungarian 
Empire. Miss Fletcher proposed “ getting all 
useful information over”? in her fifth chapter. 
It would have been as well hud she adhered to 
this resolution. Chapter 17, ‘‘ Among the 
Secklers,” is disappointing. Instead of increas- 
ing our knowledge about this interesting 
people, Miss Fletcher conveys some incorrect 
information. 


“They [the Secklers] are Catholic, while the 
Magyars are usually followers of Calvin; they are 
less easy-going, and more thrifty and practical. 
Honesty and uprightness flourish in their midst, 
and the stigma of theft is supposed to rest with a 
family for generations.”’ 


This is a very true description, except for the 
unfortunate statement that the Secklers are 


Catholics. The Secklers are Unitarians, and 
are noble adherents of civil and religious 
liberty. They have survived the intrigues of 


the Jesuits and the violence of the Austrian 





| the people and lost its grimness.” 


whether you find the Jew in Austriaorin Russia, | 


you find the same ‘‘ absolute unwillingness to do 
anything to benefit the town to which he 
belongs or the people among whom he lives.” 
He regrets that the whole of Southern Russia 
did not become a Jewish Empire, for then the 
Russian Jews would have stayed at home and 
not have come ‘‘ wandering westward.” The 
book is copiously and charmingly illustrated : 
it is worth buying for its illustrations alone. 


By Margaret Fletcher. (Sonnenschein.) This 
is a bright and pleasantly written book. It 
is the narrative of the triumphal progress 
through Hungary and Transylvania of two 
young English ladies. The illustrations, by Miss 
Rose Le Quesne, deserve something more than 
a@ passing notice. They are all up to the 
average of book illustration, and some are 
excellent, notably those on pp. 17, 109, 121, 
155, and 160. The chapter ‘‘ Concerning 
Hungarians ”’ is most appreciative and perfectly 
accurate so far as it goes. What struck the 
authoress most about Hungarians was their 
‘‘ moral cleanness,” and during her wanderings 
they saw ‘‘very few outward signs of vice, 
deformity, and disease.” After commenting on 








the extraordinary likeness in manners, dress, and 


military. They are as hospitable as_ the 
Magyars ; but, unlike them, they have never been 
cursed by a system of caste. While the rest of 
Hungary was portioned out among the Church, 
the magnate and the noble, the Seckler and the 


Miss Fletcher states that the Secklers 
have lost their ‘picturesque appearance.” 
In spite of this, we can but regret that 
our author, who is so appreciative of the 
Magyars, should find so little to tell about their 
more original and less-known kinsmen, as 
also about the commonplace but prosperous 
Saxons. She is the panegyrist of things 
Hungarian. It is in writing of them that she 
is at her best. Her stay with a country 
clergyman gave her an insight into Hungarian 
Protestantism. She soon found that ‘ Calvinism 
in Hungary had caught something genial from 
After the 
two church services on Sunday, the merry- 
making began, and no one saw anything to 
object to in a dance under the church walls. 


| They visited Debreezen, which has been called 


both ‘the peasant capital” and ‘“ the 
Rome of Calvinism.” Thence they drove 
in the town carriage with five horses to the 
Hortobagy part of the Great Plain. Their 
coachman was a character. It is said of him, 
or his predecessor, that when the king (of 


| Hungary) ventured a wish to drive faster, he 


Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary. | 


replied: ‘‘I have driven a greater man than 
you,” referring, of course, to Kossuth. 
We certainly regret that travellers so appre- 
ciative as Miss Flet her and her friend did 
not at least understand the Hungarian 
language. What a rich harvest of anecdote 
they would have reaped from the survivors— 
each year becoming a scantier band—of the 
War of Independence of 1848. The peasants of 
the Great Plein are magnificent specimens of 
humanity; their powers of work ure simply 
prodigious. Their day, in summer, begins at 
three o’clock in the morning and lasts till nine 
in the evening, with only short rests for food. 
If the weather threatens to break, they will 
work the entire night through for days or 
weeks together, only stretching themselves 
out for a couple of hours’ sleep in the heat 
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of the day. It is needless to say that a 
peasant with these capacities for labour is both 
rich and independent. Unfortunately, we are 
not told whether they are their own landlords, 
though we do hear that the Jews, ‘‘ so cordially 
detested throughout Hungary, where they 
fatten on the commercial inaptitude of the 
people, have gained no footing in Debreczen.” 
Let us hope that Miss Fletcher and Miranda 
may spend another summer in Hungary, and 
cry once more ¢/jen 4 Magyar. 

The Danube. By F. D. Millet. (Osgood.) 

This is an account of a canoe-trip from the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea. r. Millet, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, and Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
launched their canoes at Donaueschingen. Two 
of the party reached the Black Sea after 
paddling and sailing 1775 miles through 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Russia, So varied a programme 
us this promises variety in the narrative, and 
the mn we is not disappointed. Speaking of 
the Hungarians, Mr. Millet says, sensibly 
enough, that 
** The traveller who rushes down the Danube in a 
steamer, or yawns on the monotonous plain from 
the window of a Pullman-car on the Orient 
Express, gets no more idea of the people than if he 
saw them froma balloon. Even studied intimately 
and at leisure, this unique mixture of races is 
confusing and perplexing.” 
Their visit to the autumn manoeuvres of the 
Servian militia at Beza Palanka is amusingly 
described. A few days later they observed that 
a paragraph in the telegraphic news was headed 
** Massing of Servian troops on the Buigarian 
frontier.” We agree with Mr. Millet that by 
such silly telegrams the Eastern Question is 
made a nauseous topic of ignorant discussion in 
the press. The book is copiously and charm- 
ingly illustrated by the author and Mr. 
Parsons. It is also well supplied with maps of 
the river. 





Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and Palestine in 
1886. By his sister, Mrs. King. (Longmans.) 
These letters contain a graceful picture of Dr. 
Liddon during a tour with friends in search of 
health and rest. The volume leaves us with a 
strong sense of the activity and sensitiveness 
which distinguished the mind of its hero. It is 
indeed doubtful whether the rest Dr. Liddon 
required could be found by him among scenes 
which clearly excited him continually and 
painfully. But all who reverence his genius 
will value the picture of the essential sweetness 
and sincerity of his character which Mrs. 
King’s quiet letters convincingly bring before 
us, and thank her for the care with which she 
has executed her labour of love. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN are on the point of 
publishing an edition of Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens, with an introduction, a revised text, 
critical and explanatory notes, and archaeo- 
logical illustrations, by Dr. J. E. Sandys. The 
Testimonia, consisting of quotations from the 
text in ancient authorities, are printed in full; 
and the edition will also include a complete 
Index Graecitatis. 


Tue next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India” will be Lord Amherst, almost the only 
Governor-General of whom no biography exists. 


Like Lord Elgin, he had previously been sent | 


as envoy to China; his period of rule in India 
is best known by the First Burmese War, and 
by the capture of Bhurtpur under Lord 
Combermere. He resigned office in 1828, but 
survived for nearly thirty years. The book 
has been written by-Mr. Richmond T. W. 
Ritchie, of the India Office, who has had the 
advantage of materials placed at his disposal 
by the present Earl. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co. will 
be the publishers of the Memorials of Old 
Haileybury College, upon which Mr. Percy 
Wigram, late of the Bengal Civil Service, has 
for some time been engaged. Mr. Wigram’s 
special task has been to compile a list of all 
students educated at Haileybury, together with 
a record of their academical honours and of 
their subsequent services. Sir Monier Williams 
contributes a general introduction, and also 
reminiscences of a place with which he was 
connected both as student and professor. Mr. 
F. C. Danvers, of the India Office, writes about 
the origin and history of the college; Sir 
Steuart C. Bayley, about the college societies 
and clubs; and there is a special chapter on 
the deeds of civilians during the Mutiny. The 
volume will be copiously illustrated with por- 
traits, views, plans, &c. A companion volume, 
dealing with Addiscombe, is also in preparation. 


Tue book of travel by “A Physician” 
shortly to be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title of Seventy Years of Life 
in the Victorian Era, will contain passages of 
considerable interest relating to the Crimean 
War, where the author served on the surgical 
staff. His experiences generally range over 
four continents. 


VeERNON Lzx’s story, Ottilie, which first ap- 
peared in 1883, has been revised by the author, 
and will appear immediately in the “ Pseu- 
donym Library. 


Messrs. Hutcurnson & Co. will, in a few 
days, publish a work by the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Lee, entitled The Making of a Man. It is a 
study of man in relation to the universe, in 
which the lines of science and religion are 
woven into harmony. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
purchased the English rights in Die Gefahren 
der Frauen-Emancipation, by Adéle Crepay, 
which has already run through several editions 
in Germany. They will shortly issue an 
English translation, prefaced with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter to the authoress, which they have 
obtained permission to publish. 


A NEW novel, under the title of As the 
Angels, is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


WE understand that the professional portions 
of Mrs. Meade’s recent novel, The Medicine 
Lady—which have been attracting some atten- 
tion—were supplied to her by a friend, who is 
himself a physician. They have to do with the 
Koch treatment of consumption. 


‘‘ THUSNELDA’S VISION,” a poem in staff- 
rime, by Dr. Karl Blind, will appear in the 
TIilustrirte Frauen-Zeitung of Berlin. It deals 
with the romantic story of the wife of Arminius 
or Hermann, the deliverer of Germany from 
the Roman yoke, who died as a captive in 
Italy, while her son is supposed to have been 
compelled to become a gladiator. In her 
prophetic vision, Thusnelda sees a coming 
revenge in the overthrow of the Empire by the 
irruption of the Teutonic race into Italy. 

Mr. AtrreD AvsTIN will lecture, on 
February 7, at the Leeds Philosophical In- 
stitute, on ‘‘ Poetry and Pessimism,” and, on 
February 20, at the Birmingham and Midland 





Institute, on ‘‘The Essentials of Great Poetry.” 


At the meeting of the Philological Society, on 
Friday next, January 13, Mr. Henry Bradley 
will report upon his progress with Volume III. 
| (E—G) of the New English Dictionary. 


A JOINT meeting of the Folk-Lore and 
Cymmrodorion Societies will be held at 27, 
Chancery-lane, on Wednesday next, January 
11, at 8 p.m., when Prof. John Rhys will read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Folk-Lore of Certain Sacred 
Wells in Wales.” 






THE monthly meeting of the Library As- 
sociation, announced for Monday next, will be 
held instead on Wednesday, January 11, when 
Mr. Frank F. B. Campbell will read his paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Bibliography Backwards.” As the 
subject is of considerable importance, it is 
hoped that there will be a large attendance of 
members. 


THE afternoon lectures on National Life and 
Thought among the Various Nations of the 
World at the South-place Institute will be 


resumed on Sunday next, Jan 8, when 
Mr. William Simpson, the veteran artist of the 
Illustrated London News, will lecture on 


‘* Tibet.” Among the other arrangements are : 
‘“‘ Siam,” by Lord Lamington; ‘‘ Daily Life at 
Tanganyika,” by Capt. E. C. Hore; ‘ Persia,” 
by Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith; ‘‘ China,” by 
Mr. R. T. Gundry; ‘‘ Morocco,” by Capt. 
C. Rolleston; ‘‘ Venezuela,” by Mr. E. D. 
Mathews; and ‘The Islands of the South 
Atlantic,” by Major Martin A. 8S. Hume. 


THE note in the ACADEMY of last week, with 
regard to the proposed memorial volume on the 
quincentenary of Winchester College, was in- 
correct, in so far as the mention of Mr. 
Gardiner’s name is concerned. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE WANING YEAR. 


Au me! again the winter solstice comcs, 

When for a little hushed the busy hums 

Of toil and pleasure leave the vestibule 

Of the ear open to the sounds that pule 

In the soul’s ether that it breathes withal : 

Sad sounds and solemn, subtle, too, that call 

Out of the depths of an unmeasured past, 

Out of a future ominous and vast, 

That come when one sits silent and the fleer 

Of firelight in the chamber seems to jeer 
The waning year. 


The scroll of days unrolled to this small core, 
Coils like a ghostly serpent on the floor. 

And as I gaze at it I feel despite, 

For much I would have seen is hid from sight, 
While most of it records a dull routine, 

And there are blots where blots should not have 


been ; 
But here and there are exquisite vignettes, 
Love-tendrils twining round sweet violets, 
And once I note the blister of a tear, 
Shed for a friend lost, but for ever dear 
This waning year. 


This deathly frost that glazes o’er the mere, 

Makes rigid earth, and all the woodlands sear, 

— winding sheets on fields and chills the 
dD . 


This deathly frost puts vigour in the bud, 
And while it seems with darkness to conspire, 
Gives us new glimpses of celestial fire, 
Helps us to gaze more deeply into space, 
Seeing richer patterns in the staring lace, 
Renders the gauzy nebulae more clear 
Where future worlds are gathering sphere in 
sphere, 
This waning year. 
J. C.-B. 








OBITUARY. 


M. SIMEON LUCE. 


AmonG the eminent Frenchmen distinguished 
in letters and science who have recently died, 
none is more sincerely mourned by his con/réres 
than the editor of Froissart, suddenly snatched 
away, while his task was yet unfinished, on 
December 14, at the age of fifty-nine. 

A man of sound education and wide views, 
M. Siméon Luce joined to the most ardent 
patriotism a conscientious care in the investi- 
gation of facts, a regard to the most trivial 
details in their bearings upon events, which 
helped to form a seasoned judgment and con- 





tributed to a solid success in the path he chose, 
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that of historical studies. The period he chiefl 
loved was that of the fourteenth and fifteen 
centuries, on which France has no more worthy 
guide, or one who holds a more vivifying light 
than this son of her modern school of history. 

M. Siméon Luce was born at Bretteville-sur- 
Ay (Manche) in 1833: his physique, fair hair, 
and blue eyes, bore testimony indeed to Norman 
descent. From 1856 to 1858 he was a student 
in the Ecole des Chartes, that excellent training 
school for historians to which we have no 
parallel in this country. In 1859 he published 
a small Histoire de la Jacquerie, of which he 
later intended a second edition, now never to be 
accomplished ; and about the same time he tried 
his strength, not unsuccessfully, in literature, 
by a thesis on Gaydon, a chanson de geste, the 
text of which he edited with M. Guessard in 
1862. A Chronique des quatre premiers Valois, 
edited for the first time from the MS. of a 
Norman writer, followed also in 1862. The 
Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin et de son Epoque, 
brought out in 1876, is a monograph on 
the youth of his hero, complete so far as it 

—viz., to 1364, but never carried further. 

this, as in his later Jeanne d’ Arc d Domremy 
(1886), M. Luce grouped around his principal 
figures the presentation of the times in which 
they lived, full of life and social detail, gained 
by immense industry and research. The same 
wealth of intimate knowledge characterises the 
slighter sketches contained in his latest book, 
intended for the ‘‘ general reader,” La France 
pendant la Guerre de Cent ans: épisodes his- 
toriques et vie privée aux XIVe et XV° siécles 
(1890). So learned and scientific a spirit could 
not escape the attraction of the Société des 
Anciens Textes Francais, which he joined from 
the first, and for which he edited the Chronique 
du Mont St. Michel (1879-1883), volumes 
valuable to students of the English wars in 
Normandy. But his magnum opus is the edi- 
tion of Froissart’s Chronicles, of which eight 
volumes have appeared, the first in 1869, the 
last in 1888, published for the Société’ de 
YHistoire de France. The ninth volume has 
been ai press for some time; and it is greatly 
to be hoped that materials are left which 
may enable this work to be carried te com- 
pletion. The scientific methods employed, 
the collation and classification of manuscripts, 
the critical judgment exercised, render this the 
classic edition of the famous chronicler, in 
whom both sides of the Channel alike claim 
interest. 

M. Luce became a professor of history at the 
Ecole des Chartes in 1882, and in the same 
year was elected member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions in the room of Littré. Scrupulously 
conscientious, the spirit of his writings per- 
vaded his life. A touching testimony to the 
worth of his true and direct character was given 
over his grave : 

“In the hour of last farewell,” said his old 
colleague, M. Paul Meyer, ‘‘there are qualities 
which enlarge and take the first place in our 
Tegrets, those which form the integrity and dignity 
of life. These qualities Siméon Luce possessed to a 
high degree.”’ 

L. T. 8. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Antiquary begins the new year well. 
There is something for nearly every class of 
reader who is interested in the life of the past. 
One paper by Rev. C. N. Barham, entitled 
‘ Ragged Relics,” brings together information 
gathered from places very far apart. The 
practice of decorating the graves of the dead, 
and places such as wells, which were accounted 
holy, with fragments of cloth, seems to be of 
immemorial antiquity. We believe it yet exists 
in this country ; we are certain that it did exist 
m the middle of the present century. What 





may be the precise state of mind of those who 
practise this rite it is not very easy to tell. We 
may, however, assume, as the writer points 
out, that it shows the desire of rendering 
homage to some power above ourselves. Mr. 
Bilson’s paper on the Norman work in the 
triforium of the nave of Beverley Minster is 
worthy of attention. Whether we agree 
with the writer or not, we are sure to be 
wiser than we were before reading it. 
The series of papers on Local Museums still 
goes on. Such a survey cannot but be pro- 
ductive of good. This time, Mr. John Ward 
discourses on the Hastings Museum at 
Worcester. We are sorry to hear that ‘‘ the 
condition of the whole institution is most un- 
satisfactory.’’ One of the most curious objects 
in this collection is an engraved stone repre- 
senting the crucifixion, with mutilated figures 
of the Virgin and Saint John below the arms. 
An engraving of this puzzling sculpture is 
given. Some antiquaries attribute it to the 
twelfth century ; others to a much more modern 
date. With this latter class we must range 
ourselves, if the woodcut before us be, in any 
way, a fair representation of the original. The 
notes for the month—English and foreign—are 
a distinctive feature of the Antiquary. They 
are very carefully compiled, and, as time goes 
on, will form a most important record of 
discovery. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dommer, A. v. Die iiltesten Drucke aus Marburg in Hessen 
1527—1566. Marburg: Elwert. 7 M. 


THFOLOGY. 


Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur. 9. Bd. 2. Hft. Bruchstiicke d. Evangeliums 
u. der Apokalypse d. Petrus v. A. H Leipzig : 
Hinrichs. 2M 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Drews, A. Die deutsche Spekulation seit Kant m. besond. 
Riicksicht auf das Wesen d. Absoluten u. die Persiin- 
lichkeit Gottes. Berlin: Maeter. 18 M. 

Haxrcxet, E. Der Monismus als Band zwischen Religion u. 
Wissenschaft. Glaubensbekenntniss e. Naturforschers. 
Bonn: Strauss. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Lacrorx, A. Minéralogie de la France et de ses colonies. 
T. 1. ire Partie. Paris: Baudry. 15 fr. 

Parvitie, H. de. Causeries scientitiques. Tomes XXX. et 
XXXII. (1889-1890). Paris: Rothschild. 3 fr. 50 c. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SENDING OF UNIQUE MSS. TO CHICAGO, 
Christ Church, Oxford: Jan. 3, 1893. 

It isreported that the Danish Government 
are going to send one of the most precious 
MSS. of the world, the famous Flatey Book, to 
the Chicago Exhibition. 

I venture to protest against this extra- 
ordinary proceeding, as a student, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) The MS. is exceedingly 
accessible. Dr. Brown, the most courteous of 
librarians, gives every facility for its use; (2) 
the American scholars who can read the MS. 
are probably very few, and of those with whom 
I am acquainted none have ever complained, 
so far as I know, of having to come to Europe 
to see an European’ MS.; (3) an American 
scholar (unhappily deceased, or he would, I am 
sure, have joined me in this protest) has pro- 
duced an excellent facsimile of the part of the 
MS. that concerns, or is supposed to concern, 
Americans; (4) there is an excellent edition of 
the whole MS. Of course, neither this edition 
nor the facsimile renders the MS. of less value, 
but they prevent the necessity of continual 
consultation. 

It comes to this, that to satisfy the vulgar 
and unintelligent curiosity of a mob of ignorant 
persons, and to fill a few paragraphs in a 
certain number of disgusting and still more 
ignorant journals, the Danish Government, the 
trustees of a valuable and unique MS. are going 
to expose it to the risks of two ocean voyages 





and of a sojourn in a land where accidents by 
fire and water are by no means unfrequent. 

There is nothing of ‘‘ British arrogance ”’ in 
my protest. None of the American scholars, 
whom I am glad to think of as my friends, 
will misinterpret my meaning. It is not they 
who have set on foot this silly and dangerous 
— I should protest as strongly as I 
could to this MS. being sent to London or 
Moscow, though the risks would be far less. 

I write this in the hope that more influential 
scholars will appeal to the Danish Government 
to stop this insensate proceeding, and save one 
of the treasures of Europe from this uncalled 
for and unnecessary hazard. 

F, York PoWELL. 








THE REAL CHARACTER AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS, 


I. 
Athenaeum Club. 

Considering the very important position 
occupied by Ezra in the construction of the 
canon of the Old Testament according to 
modern theories, it seems to me that the text of 
the book which bears his name has not 
received due attention in one very important 
aspect. The Book of Ezra has, in reality, 
reached us in two editions: one of them the 
the other the 
the First of 


canonical Book of Ezra, 
apocryphal book known as 
Esdras. 

Because, in many early copies of the Greek 
Bible, both these books occur, it has become 
the fashion to look upon them as two entirely 
distinct works; but, if we remove from the 
First Book of Esdras the two chapters contain- 
ing the famous story of the three young men, 
what remains consists virtually of the same 
material as that in the Book of Ezra, some- 
what differently arranged. 

It becomes a curious problem, therefore, to 
determine how two editions of the same book 
should have found their way into what, no 
doubt, was once deemed the canon of the Old 
Testament. So far as I know, no one has 
called attention to this particular difficulty. 1 
would suggest, as an explanation of it, that 
the recognition of the two editions as separate 
works was entirely due to the early Christians, 
for we have no evidence of it among the Jews. 

In the Hebrew Bibles the Book of Esdras 
does not occur at all, but only the Book of 
Ezra. This means that those who fixed the 
Masoretic text looked upon the edition repre- 
sented by our Book of Ezra as the best one. 

On the other hand, it seems equally plain that 
Josephus had before him a text identical with 
that of the First Book of Esdras. This follows 
from his chronology, from his use of the story 
of the three young men, which occurs only in 
the latter work, and from the identity of the 
several names, such as Sanabasser, &c., in both 
Josephus and the First Book of Esdras, and in 
other respects. 

Now when we remember what a careful 
writer Josephus was, that he was a Pharisee 
and belonged to one of the most influential 
families of the Jewish aristocracy, we can hardly 
doubt that when he used the Book of Esdras 
he was using the best and most trustworthy 
materials available to him ; and this can only 
mean that in the Septuagint, as known to him, 
this part of the Bible narrative was represented 
by the text preserved to us in the First Book 
of Esdras. 

All this is assuredly very interesting and 
curious ; and it seems to me there is only one 
rational explanation of it, namely, that the 
Book of Esdras represents the true Septuagint 
text, and the Book of Ezra represents another 
translation, which, in all probability, was that 
of Theodotion. So that we have here another 
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example of what occurred in regard to the 
Rook of Daniel, only that in that instance, as 
we know from the statements of the Fathers, 
the translation of Theodotion eventually dis- 
placed that of the LXX. In the case of the 
Book of Ezra both translations lived on side by 
side in the Greek Bibles and afterwards in the 
Vulgate. Jerome’s opinion of the Second Book 
of Esdras was sophisticated by his theories 
about the necessity of a Hebrew version of 
every book rigidly canonical. It was re- 
served for the Reformers, however, to trans- 
fer the First Book of Esdras from _ the 
canon of the Bible, and to put it among the 
apocryphal books, on the ground that it does 
not survive in Hebrew, and only in Greek, 
although it contains plain evidences of having 
been translated from the Hebrew. In this 
particular instance it seems to me that the 
version accepted and adopted by Josephus, and 
which we have every reason to believe was that 
of the original Septuagint, has preserved a 
much better text than the Book of Ezra. If 
either book is to be deemed apocryphal, it is 
rather the latter than the former. This con- 
clusion, if sound, has a very important bearing 
upon Old Testament criticism. Perhaps you 
will allow me to discuss it further on another 
occasion. Henry H. Howorru. 


\ILILL BARE-EAR’S POISONOUS TOOTII. 
Nervi, near Genoa: Dec. 31, 1892. 
Those who have read, in the new number of 
the Revue Celtique, the curious, but ill-told, 
story entitled the Battle of May Mucrime, must 








| 


have asked themselves how Ailill Bare-ear, a | 


king of Munster in the second century, got 


the tooth with which he poisoned his foster- | 
| property. On the contrary, the father retains 


son, Lugaid Mac-con, when treacherously kiss- 
ing him. The answer is found in the following 
folk-tale, which occurs in p. 569a of the copy 


of the Coir Anmann preserved in H, 3. 18, a | 
| one son or giving a larger portion to another 
| son, &c., provided that he does not transgress 


vellum in the library of 
Dublin : 


** Aili/? [Au-lomm] cidh dia ta? Niansa. Ba 
fergach Aifll frit hAine ingin Eogamwi/ don aithis 
tug air, ocus ba tinn lais a lethchinn comér 
iar lomadh a 6. Gabais a thsleigh coigrinn 
chuigi, 7 saidhis triasan ingin gu talmain, gu 


Trinity College, 


rus bean in edicedh rinn di a cloich, gur’ ba cam | 


dé. Ba geis don thsleigh sin a bein a cloich. Tri 
geassa robadur for in sleig sin Oilella .i. ba geis di 
a bein a cloich: geis aile di a cur fo dét dia dir- 
ghuth: geis ai/e di ben do mharbad 1lé. Rocoilled 
na geassa sin la hOili// intan sin, ar rochuir Oili// 
in rinn béi cam for in sleigh sin Oi/ella fo dhét dia 
dirghuth. Ind neim oeuws in duabhais dobhéi a rinn 
na sleighe is si dochuaidh a ndét Oile/la. Rob ole, 


tra, la hOili/? indi sin, 7 dorinne ole mér dé, ar | : 
seem to imply on the face of it that the son 


réchorb a anail 7 rodhubh a dhét, 7 dolom an ingen 
a6 forachiunn. ‘Tri haithisi Oili//a sin gein bhoi 
ambiu. Is aire sin adubhred Aili/l, fris .i. .i. ail 
oll .i. is oll in ail fil forsin fer. Aili7?7 O-lom aainm 
iarsin la cach. Mais mac Moga Nuadat a ainm go 
in. Is de sin, trath, robhoi in fiacail fidba (.i. 
neime) a cinn Oile//a iarsin. Ind neim dobhoi a 
rinn na sleighe dochuaidh a ndéé Oileda, rodhubh 
in dét, 7 domhorg a andil 6 neimh dochuaidh ina 
dhét. Tainiec ole na fiacal* sin ré hOili2? comér 
iarsin, ar ba bailedhach é cominic o neim na fiaceal,t 
oeus ba dall e fédheoidh.”’ 
Here is a literal translation of the tale : 

** Ailill Bare-ear,’’ whence is it? Not hard (to 
say). Ailill was wroth with Aine, the daughter of 
(the elf-king) Eogabul for the disgrace which she 
had inflicted upon him, and very sore he deemed 
his half-head after his ear had been stript off.! 
He thrust his five-barbed spear at her and drove 
it through the girl to the ground, and the fifth 
barb struck on a stone, and so became bent. It 
Was a geis (tabu, prohibition) of that spear to strike 


Leq. flacla. 
. T.e.. by 
Ailil’ 


t Leg. fiaccla. 
\ine in revenge for her violation by 





| family property. 











it ona stone. Three tabus were on that spear of 
Ailill’s—to wit, there was a tabu to strike it on a 
stone; another tabu to put it under a tooth to 
straighten it; another tabu to kill a woman with 
it. (All) those tabus were broken by Ailill at that 
time, for to straighten the barb which was bent on 
that spear he put it under one of his teeth. The 
poison and the irk which lay in the barb of 
the spear entered Ailill’s tooth. That thing 
seemed ill to Ailill, and it did him great 
evil, for it corrupted his breath, and it blackened 
his tooth, and (while he slept) the girl had 
stript the ear off his head. Those were Ailill’s 
three disgraces so long as he was alive. This 
is why he was called Ailill—to wit, ail oll; that 
is, great (oll) the dishonour (ail) that there is on 
the man. Everyone after that named him Ailill 
Bare-ear. Mais son of Mogh Nuadat (had been) 
his name till then. Hence, then, was the poisonous 
tooth in Ailill’s head thereafter. The poison that 
lay in the barb of the spear went into Ailill’s 
tooth, and putrefied his breath. Then the evil of 
that tooth visited Ailill greatly, for he often 
went mad from the poison thereof, and at last 
he became blind. 
WHITLEY STOKEs. 








JEWISIL AND INDIAN PARALLELS. 
London : Dee. 20, 1892. 

In reply to J. P. K.’s first question under 
the above heading (ACADEMY, December 17), 
I beg to state that no Hebrew documents of a 
canonical character or legal authority are in 
existence earlier than the common era—except, 
of course, the Bible. The pseudo-epigraphical 
literature is doubtful in its origin, and of no 
value so far as legal enactments are concerned. 
But neither Biblical nor Talmudic documents 
know or recognise the right of the son to 
demand from his father the partition of his 


the whole power over his ‘‘ substance” to the 
very last minute of his life; and he can dispose 
of his property just as he chooses, disinheritivg 


by so doing a distinct precept of the Bible— 
e.g., leaving his property to his daughter 
though he has a son (Mishna: Tractat Baba 
Bathra, c. viii. §5). As to the second question 
of J. P. K., whether there is any trace of the 
doctrine of successive births in ancient Hebrew 
documents, I must also reply, No. It appears 
only very late in some of the more recent 
phases of the evolution of Cabbalah, in con- 
nexion with the theory of metempsychosis. 
The marrying of the deceased brother’s wife 
hus certainly nothing whatever to do with this 
doctrine. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son does not 


compelled his father to give him his part of the 
The son simply asks his 
father to give him the portion of the substance 
that falleth to him (Luke xv. 12), as he intends 
departing with it to some distant country. It 
was evidently in the power of the father to 
refuse, but he preferred to accede to his son’s 
request. I, at any rate, do not find any trace 
of compulsion in the narrative. In Genesis 
xxv. 6 we have the example of Abraham, who 
gave gifts to his other sons, and he sent them 
away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, 
eastwards, unto the east country. In the 


| same way the father of the Prodigal Son gives 


him the portion out of his own free will and 
lets him go away. M. GASTER. 








THE REVELATION OF PETER. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan. 1, 1893. 
The scene of this Apocalypse is almost cer- 
tainly the coast of the Sea of Galilee, the time 
probably after the Resurrection. I draw these 


conclusions from the sentence, ‘‘ Let us go into | 





the mountain [and] let us pray” (“Aywper eis 7d 
dpos [xal] ed{mueba, p. 89, L. 7 of Mr. James’s 
admirable edition), 

In the Gospels, 7d dos, “‘the mountain,” is 
common, and always indicates (or may indicate) 
part or all of the mountain background of the 
Sea of Galilee—except, of course, in the phrase 
‘‘the Mountain of the Olives”; they never 
refer to the Mount of Olives as ‘‘ the moun- 
tain” simply. And more than once we are told 
that Jesus went into this mountain background 
to pray. For instance, in Matt. xiv. 23, being 
on the east side of the lake, “‘ he went up into 
the mountain privately to ily in xv. 29, 
he ‘‘ came beside the Sea of Galilee, and having 
gone up into the mountain was seated there” ; 
and in Luke vi. 12, ‘‘ it happened for him to go 
out into the mountain to pray,” after which 
we hear (vii. 1) that on the next day ‘‘ he 
entered into Capharnahum.” 

Again, in Matt. xxviii. 16, ‘‘ the eleven dis- 
ciples fared into Galilee into the mountain— 
where Jesus had appointed to them,” and in 
the next verse they see him. And I imagine 
that pseudo-Peter chose this as the occasion for 
his feigned revelation. 

EpwWarD W. B. NICHOLSON. 








DANTE’S ‘‘ GUIZZANTE.” 
Hoétel de Provence, Cannes : Dec. 28, 1892. 


In a letter under the above heading in 
the AcapEMY for December 24, Mr. Alger 
asserts that ‘‘Guzzanie,’”’ not ‘‘ Guizzante,” 
is “the general reading” in the passage of 
the Inferno (xv. 4) under discussion. 

An assertion of this kind is misleading. If 
the meaning be that the majority of the 
printed editions of the Yivina Commedia read 
‘*Guzzante,” this fact—if fact it be—cannot, 
as Mr. Alger must be well aware, be regarded 
in any sense as decisive in favour of that 
reading, mere numbers, whether in the case of 
MSS. or of printed editions, carrying little 
weight per se. If, on the other hand, Mr. 
Alger means us to understand that the balance 
of MS. authority is on the side of ‘‘ Guzzante,”’ 
as against ‘‘ Guizzante,”’ then we are justified 
in asking for something more definite than the 
vague assertion that the former is ‘‘ the general 
reading.” 

Iam at present unfortunately parted from 
my books, and cannot, therefore, say what is 
the result of Dr. Moore’s collations for this 
particular me: but, unless my memory 
plays me false, ‘‘Guizzante” is the reading of 
both Witte’s critical texts, of both the editions 
of Scartazzini, as well as of both those of Mr. 
Butler. If, therefore, the MS. authority is in 
favour of “ Guzzante,” it is, to say the least, 
singular that these three editors, each of whom 
has paid special attention to the text of the 
Divina Commedia, should agree in reading 
‘* Guizzante.” 

However, after having (to his own satis- 
faction) summarily disposed of the inconvenient 
reading ‘‘Guizzante,” Mr. Alger proceeds 
apparently to invent a reading ‘‘ Gazzante,” 
which, he tells us, ‘‘ Dante, mistaking the first 
sound, probably wrote ” instead of ‘‘ Cazzante.’ 
This hypothetical ‘‘ Gazzante ” is then, through 
the medium of a careless or ignorant copyist, 
transformed inte ‘‘Guzzante,” the reading of 
Mr. Alger’s predilection. Butsurely Mr. Alger 
is needlessly timid in his hypothesis, and, at the 
same time, needlessly hard upon Dante. Why 
presuppose a mistake on the part of Dante ? If 
we are to proceed by hypothesis, why not 
at once boldly assume that he wrote 
“Cazzante”?  ‘ Cadsand answers all the 
conditions of the simile”; obviously, then, 
“ Cazzante” is the right reading! Mr. Alger, 
however, prefers to go to work more cautiously, 
and does not commit himself to the alteration 
of more than one letter at a time—Cazzante, 
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Gazzante, Guzzante—yet why not carry the 
process one step er and include ‘‘ Guiz- 
zante” as well? one change more or less can 
make little difference— 


* Alfana vient d’equus sans doute, 
Mais il faut convenir aussi 
Qu’en venant de 1a jusqu’ici 
Il a beaucoup changé en route !”” 


Mr. Alger, perhaps, will not be surprised if a 
theory okt ween ‘* probabilities” does not 
meet with ready acceptance. If he will go to 
the MSS. and produce respectable authority for 
his conjectural reading, he will undoubtedly be 
able to make out a strong case for Cadsand. 
Meanwhile, holding as I do to the reading 
‘* Guizzante,”’ for which most excellent authority 
certainly does exist, I can only persist in the 
contention that the place in question is Wissant, 
‘“* G@uizzante”’ being, as I have already shown, 
the undoubted Italian form of that name. 

PaGETt TOYNBEE. 


P.S.—I have not had the advantage of 
seeing the note in Notes and Queries to which 
Mr. Alger refers, but I presume he presents 
his latest theories in his letter to the ACADEMY. 
I observe that Mr. Alger fortifies himself with 
a reference to a recent article of Mr. Glad- 
stone; I fancy, however, that Mr. Gladstone 
will prove a ‘‘ hostile witness”’ in this matter, 
for, unless I am mistaken—(here, again, I have 
to trust to memory)}—he cites the mention of 
Wissant as one of the arguments in favour of 
the supposed visit of Dante to England. 








ISAIAH LIII. 9d. 
British Museum : Dec. 26, 1892. 

The closing remark of Prof. Cheyne’s article 
on “‘ German Criticism of the Old Testament,”’ 
in the ACADEMY of December 24, reminded me 
of an emendation which occurred to me some 
time ago in connexion with Isaiah liii. 9. It 
appears to me that in the place of “WY an 
original reading Y7| WY, i.e., ‘ evil-doers,” 
might well have stood. The dropping of the 
» may possibly be due to a transcriber who did 
not know what to make of that letter after 
having read “WY “the rich.” The reading 
d7 WY would satisfy the laws of parallelism 
(which no doubt require a term analogous to 
D°ywW" “ wicked ones,” in v. 9a) without either 
putting a forced interpretation on the word 
“YwWY (see Prof. Cheyne’s Prophecies of Isaiah, 
vol. ii., pp. 157, 158) or inventing a form PWY, 
which is also far from satisfactory. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Jan. 8,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Ancient Egypt : 
its amids, Monuments, and Mumucies,’”’ by 
Mr. Whi Wallis. 


hy South Place Institute: “Tibet,” by Mr. 


Wi pson. 
Mowpay, Jan. 9, 5 p.m. : “Social Pic- 
— rroygt tg G. Du 5 a P 
p.m. Academy : “ Painting, Ancient an 
Modern,” IIT., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
* Aristotelian : ‘The Psychology of the Sub- 


A. 
Turspay, Jan. 10,8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘Gas-Power for 
Electric Lighting,” by Mr. é, E. Dowson. o 
" logy : Anniversary Meeting ; 
Election of Council and Officers ; Secretary's Report for 
| Ent of the Dead,” continued, by Mr. P. le 
. Colonial Institute: “ British Federalism : its 
Rise and Progress,” by Mr. F. P. de Labilliere. 
8.30 p.m. Ani : “*The Ethnology of 
J »” by Dr. A. Dunlop ; **Old World Myths and the 
Navajo Mountain Chant,” by Miss A. W. Buckland. 
Wepwerspay. Jan. 11,7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile Lec- 
we “*The Curiosities of Bird Life,” IL, by Dr. R. 


8 p.m. ical: ‘‘ Variolite of the Lleyn and 
associated Volcanic Rocks,’”’ by Miss Raisin; ‘“‘ The 


pevogrephy of the Island of Capraja,” by Mr. 


8p.m. Cymmrodorion: “The Folk-Lore of Sacred 

bes he Library ny hematin er Bibtioges hy Back 

p.m. ion: ** Bi - 
wards,” by Mr. F. F. B. Campbell. _ 


; Society of Arts: * Lgl 
British Rule,” Mr. HL. Thirkell White. 
6 p.m. London Institution: Travers 


Lecture, 
“ Electric Lighting, I., Generation of Currents,”’ by Prof. 


Tuvurspay, Jan. 12, 4.30 p.m. 
Burma under 


Silvanus Thompson. 

8 p.m. Royal Acad : “Painting, Ancient and 
Modern,” IV., by Mr. J. E. " 

8 p.m. thematical : ‘‘ The Application of Clifford’s 


Graphs te ordinary Binary Quantics, II., Seminvariants,”’ 
by the President. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Di , “ Experi- 
mental Researches on Alternate-Current Transformers,” 
by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8.30 p.m. Antiyuaries. 

Faipay, Jan. 13, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘Science Teaching,” by 
Mr. J. W. Sand: 


erson. 

7 =. London Amateur Scientific: ‘“ Geology in 
1892,” by Mr. A. M. Davies; ‘* Recent Developments in 
the Metallurgy of Gold,” by Mr. T. K. Rose. 

7.30p.m. Ruskin: “Imagination in Literature and 
Art,’”’ by Mrs. 8. Watson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” I by ee . On Repent > ‘ 

8 p.m. ilological : on the e880! 

Vol. ut. of the New English Dictionary,” by Mr. Henry 

Bradley. 

Saturpay, Jan. 14, 11 a.m. Association for the Improve- 
trical T i i 


ment of Geome' ‘eaching : General Meeting. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 
SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

A Contribution to our Knowledge of Seedlings. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) It is well 
known that, among his numerous other avoca- 
tions—financial, scientific, and political—Sir 
John Lubbock kas been enga; for several 
years in an investigation of the mode of 
germination of a great variety of plants, and 
the relationship between the young seedling 
and the mature plant. The observations have 
been carried on mainly at Kew, and a portion 
of the results have already been published 
in papers read before the Linnean Society, the 
British Association, &c. We have here a full 
account of the investigation in two portly 
volumes, illustrated by nearly 700 woodcuts. 
After about seventy-five pages devoted to 
general remarks, the remainder of the two 
volumes is occupied with a minute description of 
the phenomena observed in the germination 
of the various species, arranged according to 
their natural orders. Nearly the whole of this 
space is given to the largest of the primary 
divisions of flowering plants, the Dicotyledones, 
less than fifty pages being occupied by the two 
smaller divisions, the Sieneosietedenas and the 
Gymnosperms, several of the more important 
orders of the former of these—the Orchideae, 
Palmae, Cyperaceae, and Gramineae—being 
discussed with little beyond a few general 
remarks. The cotyledons, or seed-leaves — 
those that are formed within the mature seed— 
are almost invariably very short-lived, and 
sometimes resemble more or less closely the 
permanent leaves of the species. More often 
they differ very materially in size, form, and 
texture from the permanent leaves, and then 
there is sometimes a gradual transition from 
one to the other form: sometimes—as in the 
sycamore, laburnum, pea, geranium, con- 
volvulus, &c.—the two cotyledons are sharply 
differentiated from all the succeeding leaves. In 
some cases the general character of the cotyledons 
is nearly uniform throughout a whole group of 
plants ; in others it varies greatly even within 
the same genus. Thus, in the genus Anemone, 
some species develop their cotyledons entirely 
beneath the surface of the soil, others push 
them above the surface during germination, 
while in at least one species the embryo 
exhibits very little differentiation—as is the 
case in all the Orchideae and most parasites— 
at the period of germination, the cotyledons 
and other parts being formed subsequently. 
The usual function of the cotyledons is no 
doubt to serve as a storehouse of food material 
for the germinating seedling. But itis evident, 
from these differences in their development, 





the question of the relationship of the cotyledon 
to the subsequent leaves is the problem towards 
the solution of which the present volumes are 
intended to bea contribution, though the work 
is rather a mine of information for future 
students than a vehicle for the enunciation of 
theories. 


British Fungus-Flora: A Classified Text- 
book of Mycology. By George Massee. Vol. I. 
(Bell.) In no branch of structural botany has a 
greater advance in knowledge been made during 
recent years thanin the fungi. Not only have 
the researches of De Bary, Brefeld, and others 
thrown fresh light on the life-history of many 
groups, but an enormous number of new species 
and genera have been described. We learn 
from the Preface to the work before us that 
during the last twenty-one years the number 
of known British species has increased from 
2810 to 4895, i.e, to not far from three 
times the number of species of flowering 
plants. It was, therefore, clearly time, 
for a new handbook of British fungi. 
And this is what the work before us 
is, or rather a commencement of it. The 
second title is micleading. It is in no sense a 
text-book of mycology, dealing, as itdoes, only 
in the most cursory way with questions of 
general structure or even of general classifica- 
tion. The study of fungi from a descriptive 
and a narrower systematic point of view is 
one in which Mr. Massee is known as an ex- 
wp authority, and his descriptions may 

relied on as accurate, if not always in the 
easiest language. The illustrations are not so 
characteristic as those in Stevenson’s /ritish 
Fungi, which, however, deals only with one 
section, the Hymenomycetes; and moreover 
they are seldom to be found on the same page 
as the species described. But the work fills 
an admitted gap in botanical literature. 


An Introduction to the Study of Botany. By 
A. Dendy and A. H. 8. Lucas. (Melbourne: 
Melville.) This is intended as an elementary 
text-book for Australian botanical students, 
special attention being given to Australian 
types of plants. The division on ‘‘ General 
Botany” is arranged on the ‘‘type system,” 
of which we had hoped to have seen the last 
in our botanical text-books; and there are 
deviations from accuracy, some of them not 
unimportant. Thus, the description of the 
position of the nucleus in the cell (p. 7), and 
the definition of osmosis (p. 13), are far from 
exact. But we have long ceased to expect too 
much from text-books. We have no doubt that 
Australian botanical students will be very 
thankful for this little volume, and will find it, 
on the whole, very useful. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF, J. O. WESTWOOD. 


By the death of Prof. Westwood on January 
2, Oxford loses its oldest and by no means 
least distinguished resident. Though his in- 
terests lay outside the university curriculum, 
and though he took no part in academical 
business, his figure has been familiar to many 
generations of undergraduates, who recognised 
that he held a foremost place in two very 
different departments of learning. 

John Obadiah Westwood was born at Shef- 
field in December, 1805, so that he had just 
completed his eighty-seventh year. His youth 
was spent in that town and at Lichfield, until 
he came up to London to enter a solicitor’s 
office. His equal devotion to entomology, and 
to the artistic side of palaeography, began 
early and continued uninterruptedly to the end. 
Some of his best work in both subjects was 
published nearly half a century ago. In 1858, 








that their purpose is not always the same; and 


when the late Mr, F. W. Hope presented his 
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very valuable entomological collection to the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Westwood became 
(omnium consensu) its first keeper; and in 1861 
he was nominated to the chair of zoology 
founded by the same benefactor. It is in- 
teresting to remember that Mr. Hope’s interests 
extended also to a branch of art—namely, 
engraved portraits, of which he bequeathed a 
fine collection to the Bodleian. 

Of Prof. Westwood’s numerous publications 
we must be content to mention only a few, for 
many are buried in the Transactions of learned 
societies. In natural history, his first import- 
ant work was Introduction to the Modern 
Classification of Insects (two vols., 1838-40). 
This was followed by British Butterflies and 
their Transformations, with coloured plates by 
Ii. N. Humphreys (1841), of which there has 
been more than one popular edition ; and by 
three volumes on British Butterflies and British 
Moths (1857). The series worthily closed with 
his magnificent catalogue of the rarest insects 
in the Hope collection—Thesaurus Entomo- 
logicus Oxoniensis (1874), illustrated with forty 
plates. 

It was, no doubt, the common element of 
fine draftsmanship that attracted the entomo- 
logist to mediaeval MSS. His earliest work 
in this line was that which he undertook in 
1845, under the direction of the late Owen 
Jones—Palaeographia Sacra Pictoria, a set of 
fifty plates, printed in gold, silver, and colours, 
from illuminated MSS. of different versions of 
the Bible. But that most sought after by 
collectors is his superb folio, of which only 
200 copies were printed — Facsimiies of the 
Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and 
Trish Manuscripts (1868). In 1876 he was 
commissioned by the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum to compile a descriptive 
catalogue of their fictile ivories, to which he 
added notes on objects of this class examined 
by himself in all countries of the Continent. 
Finally, he published, under the auspices of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association, a learned 
work on the early inscribed and sculptured 
stones of Wales, entitled Lapidarium Walliae 
(1880). 

We should add that Prof. Westwood retained 
his physical vigour, his sureness of eye and 
hand, and his interest in both his studies, almost 
up to the last. His own collection of insects 
long ago went to enrich that formed by Mr. 
Hope: while only last year his choice series 
of fictile ivories was, through the munificence of 
Dr. Drury Fortnum, presented to the Ash- 
molean Museum—of which, by the way, Prof. 
Westwood was continuously a visitor, being the 
only university office that he cared to hold. 

J. 8. C. 


WE regret also to have to record the death 
of Gustave Adolphe Schrumpf, a master at 
University College School, which took place 
very suddenly on December 18. A linguist by 
birth and training, he had done good work in 
philology, as may be seen in his Aryan Reader, 
and in papers on Armenian dialects contributed 
to the Philological Society and to the recent 
Oriental Congress. He was forty-eight years old. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE General Meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-strect, on 
Saturday, January 14, 1893—the Rev. Dr. 
C. Taylor in the chair. At 11 a.m., the report 
of the council will be read; the new officers 
will be elected ; and the following will be pro- 
posed for election as members of the Associa- 
tion: Mr. P. J. Heawood, of Durham ; Prof. 
G. Loria, of Genoa ; and Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, 
of Birmingham. After the conclusion of the 
formal business, Mrs, Bryant will give ‘A 





Model Lesson on Geometry, as a Basis for Dis- 
cussion.” After an adjournment, members 
will reassemble at 2 p.m., to hear papers by 
Mr. G. Heppel, on ‘“‘The Use of History 
in Teaching Mathematics,” and by Mr. F. E. 
Marshall, on ‘‘ The Teaching of Elementary 
Arithmetic.” All interested in the objects of 
the association are invited to attend. 


Tue second annual issue of 7'he Year Book of 
Science, edited by Prof. Bonney, is now in a 
forward state of preparation, and will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
The contributors include Charles F. Baker, 
Dr. G. Herbert Fowler, P. L. Gray, Charles 
Harding, W. Botting Hemsley, Thomas Hick, 
Dr. H. H. Hoffert, J. W. Gregory, R. Lydekker, 
G. Massee, E. W. Maunder, Harold Picton, 
Dr. W. Ramsay, Dr. D. H. Scott, Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, Dr. C. 8S. Sherrington, F. E. Weiss, 
Horace B. Woodward, and G. T. Prior. 


THE next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
‘* Contemporary Science ” series will be Modern 
Meteorology: an account of the growth and 
present condition of some branches of the 
science, by Dr. Frank Waldo, of the United 
States Signal Service, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 


Tue Institution of Civil Engineers, founded 
on January 2, 1818, has now on its roll 6341 
members of all classes. 


A sERIEs of ten educational lectures will be 
given, under the auspices of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, by Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
reader in geography at Oxford, in the hall of 
the University of London, Burlington-gardens, 
on successive Fridays, beginning on January 
20, at 8 p.m. The subject of Mr. Mackinder’s 
lectures will be ‘‘ The Relations of Geo- 
graphy to History in Europe and Asia,” 
under the following headings: (1) The 
Theatre of History, (2) The Roads to the 
Indies, (3) The Belt of Desert and Steppe, (4) 
The Gates of India and China, (5) The Ap- 
proaches to Europe, (6) The History of Russia 
as a Commentary on its Geography, (7) The 
Alps as a Factor in European History, (8) The 
Approaches to Italy, (9) The Divisions of Gaul, 
( 10) Some Geographical Analyses of British 
History. The course will be fully illustrated. 
In connexion with these lectures, special classes 
will be held for those who wish to pursue 
the subjects further under the superintendence 
of the Socicty’s librarian, Dr. Hugh Robert 
Mill. 

By the will of Dr. Cesare Alessandro Bressa, 
a sum of money was left to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Turin, so that from time to time 
a prize should be given for the best scientific 
work written, or the most important discovery 
made, during the preceding period of four 
years. It is now announced by the Academy 
that the last term of four years closed on 
December 31 last, and that a new term, dating 
from January 1, 1891, to December 31, 1894, is 
now in progress. Further, the Academy gives 
notice that, whereas to the last competition 
only Italian authors and inventors were 
admitted, now, according to the testator’s will, 
scientific men and inventors of all nations may 
compete. A prize will therefore be given to 
the scientific author or inventor, whatever be 
his nationality, who, during the years 1891-94, 


“according to the judgment of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin, shall have made 
the most important and useful discovery, or pub- 
lished the most valuable work on physical and 
experimental science, natural history, mathematics, 
chemistry, physiology, and pathology, as well as 
geology, history, geography, and statistics.” 


The sum fixed for the prize is 10,416 frs, 
(£416). 


a 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE last number of the Pubylonian and 
Oriental Record (Nutt) contains a further in- 
stalment of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
elaborate examination of the origins of early 
Chinese civilisation. He here deals with two 
subjects of general interest—human sacrifice, 
and Confucianism. As to the former, it is on 
record that, twice during the sixth century 
B.Cc., @ number of persons followed their 
prince to the grave; and that again, on the 
death of the founder of the Chinese Empire 
(210 B.c.), a large number of persons were 
buried with him. The custom of placing 
puppets in graves, which existed in the time 
of Confucius, continues to the present day. 
The practice of sati, probably introduced from 
India, was prohibited by imperial edict in 1729, 
just a century before its abolition by Lord 

illiam Bentinck. But, on the whole, our 
author is of opinion tbat human sacrifice in 
China was only of occasional occurrence, and 
due to foreign influences. With regard to 
Confucius, it is pointed out how the strongly 
conservative character of his teaching has 
tended to obliterate the earlier evidence show- 
ing the alien sources of Chinese civilisation, 
Another article worthy of mention is that in 
which M. Edmund Drouin discusses a curious 
symbol to be found on Turko-Chinese coins 
bearing also Aramaean legends. On a former 
occasion, he regarded this sign as resembling 
a pyre, and therefore as indicating fire-worship. 
But, having since learned that it is to be found 
on various coinages of Northern India from 
100 B.c. to 300 A.D., he has abandoned that 
theory; and he is now disposed to trace it, 
through Phoenician stelae, back to the sacred 
scarabaeus of Egypt. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Hisroricau.—( Thursday, Dec. 15.) 


Tur Hon. G. C. Broprick in the chair.—The 
following were elected fellows: John E. P. 
Wallis, W. H. Edmunds, J. H. Harris. Papers 
were read on ‘‘ Some Royal Letters of James VI.”’ 
(originals exhibited), by Mr. H. E. Malden, and 
on ‘Strafford in the Star Chamber,’ by Mr. 
Hubert Hall.—A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
I. S. Leadam and others took part. 
Mancuester Gortue Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
Dee. 21.) 


Tue Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, read a paper on 
‘*Goethe and Addison,’’ in which he pointed out 
that the similarities between the two men, as well 
as the influence of Addison upon Goethe, were by 
no means inconsiderable. Touching briefly upon 
the points of contact which are to be found in 
Addison’s poems (Latin and English) with Goethe’s, 
the lecturer dwelt with greater detail upon the 
riod in Goethe’s life when, after his return from 
Wetzlar, the life and character of Addison seem 
to have attracted him more particularly. Goethe 
had then to make choice of a profession. That of 
an author, to the exclusion of any other work, was 
in the then state of German literature and copyright 
clearly out of the question. He had, therefore, to 
choose between the practice of the law at Frank- 
fort and employment in some legal capacity in one 
of the many small German states, a career which 4 
good many of his friends had adopted ; and the 
example of Addison, journalist, pamphleteer, 
statesman, must have presented many attractions. 
When Goethe and his friends took over in 1773 the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen, the undertaking was 
an evident imitation of the Spectator ; and when in 
the play of ‘‘ Clavigo’’ (1774) Goethe sketches the 
career of a successful journalist rising to high 
office in the state, the comparison with what 
seemed at a distance the way in which Addison 
had achieved rank and distinction is not unnatural. 
Another analogy is presented by Goethe’s devotion 
to the Frau von Stein and Addison’s protrac 
courtship of his subsequent wife, the Countess of 
Warwick. Both Goethe and Addison made their 
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Italian journey and had many common interests in 
that country. If Addison had a wider and more 
exact acquaintance with the Latin poets, Goethe 
had more of historical and artistic knowledge ; but 
both took an eager interest in the Italian dramatic 
art of their time, and were influenced in their after 
work by their stay in Italy. Some interesting 
points suggest themselves with regard to the 
Prologue in Heaven of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ Into 
this Prologue, which in the main is taken from 
the Book of Job, Goethe has worked Psalm xix., 
the first (and older) part, which declares the glory 
of God in bis creation, corresponding to the 
‘“‘Hymn of the Archangels,’’ and the second, 
which speaks of the moral law in man, b:ing 
treated in the remainder of the Prologue. There 
is a hymn by Addison, the one beginning 
“The spacious firmament on high,’’ almost 
in the same metre and the same number of 
lines as the Hymn of the Archangels, which is 
also an expansion of the first part of the Psalm, 
and corresponds rather closely to Goethe's verees. 
Lastly, the lecturer called attention to the 
similarity in the characters of the two men, who 
both rose to high rank in the state and yet lived 
the placid life of men of letters, made many friend- 
ships of no ordinary type, conciliated many 
opponents, and whose influence upon their 
language and literature of their nation was import- 
ant and lasting.— At the beginning of the meeting 
some parallels to Goethe’s Zauberlehrling from 
North Englisk (Fryer, English Fairy Tales), Scottish 
(Henderson, Notes on the Folklore of the North 
Countries), and Scandinavian (Snorro’s Edda) 
folklore were communicated by Mr. U. Roeder 
through the hon. rec. 





FINE ART. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


I. 


Tae special characteristics of this year’s 
singularly interesting and varied exhibition 
are the reappearance on the walls of a good 
number of works which have already been 
here; the first appearance of a number of 
little-known and very curious paintings, in- 
cluding more particularly those contributed 
from the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow ; and 
the exhibition in the Water-Colour and Black- 
and-White Galleries of separate groups of 
designs and drawings by Blake, by Edward 
Calvert, by Samuel Palmer, and by the late 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 

In Gallery No. IV. the usual number of fas- 
cinating puzzles and even more than the usual 
numberof falseand misleading attributions await 
us. The difficulties of the Royal Academy in such 
matters are self-evident ; and we shall be told 
that we must not look a gift or even a loan 
horse too narrowly in the mouth, under pain of 
the natural consequences. Yet, as it seems to 
us, the dignity of the august Forty requires 
that certain limits in respect to fantastic appel- 
lations should not be overstepped, or that a 
power of cautioning the unwary by means of 
footnotes or otherwise should be reserved. 

The Florence of the Quattrocento is this 
year but meagrely represented. A beautiful 
“Flying Angel” (Countess Brownlow) painted 
on panel, must at some former period have been 
cut from a larger altar-piece ; it is assigned 
to that convenient refuge for the destitute, 
Masaccio, but is manifestly of the school of 
Fra Filippo Lippi. We should ourselves be 
inclined to attribute it to Pesellino, the model- 
ling of the head closely resembling that 
to be observed in the Christ of the great 
“Trinity,” by that quaint and exquisite 
Florentine, in the National Gallery. The panel 
“Portraits of Count Francesco Sassetti and his 
Son” (R. H. Benson, Esq.) is, or rather has 
been, an undoubted work of Domenico 


Ghirlandajo; it was formerly in the William 
Graham collection. 


The figure of the pretty 


boy gazing up loviugly at his father is practic- 
aliy intact; but the restorer has left but little 
of Count Sassetti himself, as origiually por- 
trayed by the artist. There is in the main 
motive of this piece a manifest resemblance to 
that of the daringly realistic Ghirlandajo 
in the Louvre, showing a bulbous-nosed and 
ill-favoured Florentine nobleman looking down 
affectionately at his youthful son. To the same 
weighty and admirable, yet somewhat frigid, 
master are assigned two other interesting 
panels, ‘‘Head of a Man,” and ‘“ Head of a 
Woman” (W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.)—interesting 
works of true Florentine aspect, but wanting 
the fierté and the strong characterisation which 
the master himself would have imparted to them. 
They are probably by Mainardi, or another of the 
well-equipped painters who were to be found in 
or about the Ghirlandajo bottega. It is some- 
what surprising that the ‘‘ Portrait of a Young 
Man” (145), assigned here to the ‘Tuscan 
School” (Chas. L. Eastlake, Esq.), should be 
exbibited without any mention that it is an 
old repetition, or copy, of the well-known 
‘* Evangelista Scappi” by Francesco Francia, 
in the Tribuna of the Uffizi. There has been 
a disposition of late years to challenge the 
validity of this attribution; but, at any rate, 
we had imagined that the work was well enough 
known to be identified, and, moreover, the in- 
scription on tke scroll in the man’s hand (duly 
quoted in the catalogue) speaks for itself. The 
exquisite little ‘‘ Portrait of Sigismondo Mala- 
testa’”’ (W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.), firm, searchingly 
drawn and modelled as a medal of Pisanello, 
has been here before under the name of 
Piero della Francesca (more correctly Dei 
Franceschi) to whom it is again, not without 
some ground, attributed. We have before us, 
it may be assumed, the portrait of the terrible 
condottiere-prince of Rimini; but whether it 
be by the great Umbro-Florentine just men- 
tioned is open to considerable doubt. The 
colour is not unlike his; but the work is here 
done more by firm accentuation of outline, less 
by delicate modelling of enveloping surfaces 
than with him, while the hair in its wiry formal 
treatment is harder and more mechanical than 
in prominent examples of Piero’s art as a 
portraitist. We have before us probably the 
work of an able North Italian artist painting 
under the influence of Francesca. An un- 
doubted and a splendid work of Andrea 
Mantegna’s late time is the ‘‘ Holy Family,” 
painted on canvas, which from Dr. Jean-Paul 
Richter collection has recently passed into that 
of Mr. Ludwig Mond. The composition is an 
altogether unusual one, since it presents the 
infant Christ as the Salvator Mundi, standing 
erect in the centre of the picture, holding in 
his left hand a crystal globe, in his right a 
sprig of myrtle. His aspect is one of supreme 
majesty, of supreme tenderness, which are yet 
not dissociated from an appropriately child-like 
naiveté. The large heads of the Virgin and St. 
Joseph appear awkwardly to the right of the 
picture; to the left is the infant St. John with 
the customary scroll, the background being 
made up of a beautifully wrought tangle of 
orange trees bearing at once snowy blossom and 
tawny-golden fruit. Mantegnesque, but not 
first-hand Mantegnesque, is in the main the 
influence which is revealed in the quaint 
‘* Warriors departing for battle,” by the scarce 
Michele da Verona (Chas. L. Eastlake, Esq.)— 
a better work than the ‘‘ Meeting of Coriolanus 
with Volumnia and Veturia,” in the National 
Gallery. Another Veronese work of much charm 
is the gaily, sharply-tinted “‘ St. Peter and St. 
John” by Girolamo dai Libri (Miss Henriette 
Hertz). The name of Perugino is profaned by 
the attribution to him of 2 coarse and second- 
rate piece of Umbrian art, ‘‘The Virgin and 
Child with Saints” (W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.) ; 





it is not refined enough for Lo Spagna, and 


must be by an inferior follower cf the late 
Umbrian style, of the calibre of Gerino da 
Pistoia. An absurdity, too, under its present 
designation, is the so-called ‘‘ Portrait of 
Raphael” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton), 
attributed to Giovanni Santi, and furnished 
forth with the following grotesque inscription 
in a handwriting absolutely unlike that of the 
Quattrocento—“ Raffaello Sanzi d’anni sei, nato 
Apr. 6, 1483, Sanzi Padre Dipinse”! There 
is no doubt that the little panel, ‘‘ Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane” (Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts), formed part of the predella to Raphael’s 
lovely ‘“‘Madonna of St. Antonio,” now 
temporarily deposited at the South Kensington 
Museum ; among other portions being the 
**Calvary” belonging to Lord Windsor, and two 
figures of saints in the Dulwich Gallery. The 
painting is of fine design and well preserved ; yet 
we fail to recognise in its hard wooden drawing 
and peculiar russet-brown colour the hand of 
Sanzio himself, the same remark applying to 
the remaining portions just mentioned of the 
predella. The point is one of great interest, 
as we are led to the inference that already, at 
this youthful period of the Urbinate’s career 
(1505), he had found assistants either within or 
without the Perugino atelier. Another amusing 
example of clumsy tampering with a picture is 
afforded by the ‘ Portrait of a Boy” (Captain 
Holford), in which the true name of the 
painter — whoever he may be — has been 
carefully effaced from the cartellino, while 
not on, but on either side and below 
it, has been added the following inscription, 
which speaks for itself: ‘‘ Opus Bellini Joannis 
Veneti, Nonaliter.” The inappropriate name 
of Bramantino is given toa so-called ‘‘ Portrait 
of Maximilian Sforza,” a hard and curious per- 
formance revealing no doubt influences of 
Solario, Boltraffio, and the Milanese school of 
the early sixteenth century, but so hard and 
enamel-like in texture, so wanting in subtlety 
and charm, as to lead us to suspect in it 
the hand of one of those industrious and 
technically skilful Flemings who at that 
particular period strenuously sought, work- 
ing iu Italy, to assimilate the beauties of the 
Italian schools. Earl Brownlow’s important 
‘* Adoration of the Shepherds,” ascribed to 
Giovanni Bellini, is beyond reasonable doubt a 
very fine example of his follower, Vincenzo 
Catena, at about the time of the remarkable 
‘‘Adoration of the Knight,” in the National Gal- 
lery, which prominent example of his mature art 
is there still vaguely set down to the School 
of Bellini. The identity of style in the two 
Venetian landscape backgrounds would be suffi- 
cient to prove the correctness of the attribution 
in the case of Lord Brownlow’s picture, but 
this is still further evidenced by the peculiar 
types of the Virgin, the infant Saviour, the St. 
Joseph. Here, however, the pellucid charm of 
the southern atmosphere is better preserved, 
and the background, with its blue mountainous 
distance crowned with a mediaeval castle, is of 
extreme beauty. It is undeniable that here is 
another link bet ween Belliniand Giorgioneon the 
one hand, and the artist who painted Mr. Went- 
worth Beaumont’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds ’’—exhibited last year under the name of 
Giorgione—and the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” 
which from the Leigh Court collection passed 
into the National Gallery, on the other. Yet 
we find ourselves unable to identify in these 
two last mentioned paintings the hand of 
Catena, to whom it has lately become the 
fashion to attribute them. Certain differences 
of touch and general execution difficult to get 
over are apparent between the late Catena 
pictures, and those of this last group; and 
we should imagine the painter of Mr. Beau- 
mont’s ‘‘ Adoration” to have stood in a 





closer relation to Giorgione than Catena ever 
did, and to have been an artist less?mature in 
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style, more tentative and younger than the | 
latter then was. 

We now come to the very important 
** Adultress before Christ,”” an imposing work 
of large dimensions, contributed by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow under the name of Giorgione. 
No less eminent connoisseurs than Sir Charles 
Robinson and Dr. Bode, of the Berlin Museum, 
have confirmed this attribution, first hazarded 
by Dr. Waagen; the Berlin art-historian char- 
acterising the picture, according to the catalogue 
of the Glasgow gallery, as ‘‘a marvellous 
production of Giorgione.” We must, however, 
even in the face of such authorities, range 
ourselves unconditionally on the side of Dr. J. P. 
Richter, who, with a finer critical sense, has 
nee ng the “‘ Adultress ” to be the work of 

omenico Campagnola, the well-known painter 
and engraver who imitated—especially in his 
drawings—Giorgione, and Titian in his Gior- 
o— hase, and whoin 1510-11 collaborated 
with the latter master in the frescoes of the 
Scuola del Santo at Padua. The only legiti- 
mate excuse for the attribution to Barbarelli 
is the splendour of the Venetian colour, which 
is Giorgionesque, ‘‘ only more so”—much as 
some _— of the Milanese school are 
oe we ay aah ne ym himself. In 
other respects this fussy, j composition, 
full of elements benowsd om Ghengtone, but 
elements misunderstood and misapplied, is as 
little like the compositions of the caposcuola as 
anything that could well be imagined. In all 
the extant and undoubted works of Barbarelli 
reigns a perfect, indeed a too unbroken, 
serenity, so far as external action is concerned ; 
and these gestures and attitudes, as violent as 
they are unmeaning, this lack of refinement in 
the types, are the very defects which we should 
least expect from him. The best heads in the 
picture are those of two men in the background 
to the right ; and these are purely Titianesque, 
and not Giorgionesque, as we understood the 
style. It is true, as remarked by Dr. Bode | 
again Glasgow catalogue), that the picture does 
not recall the signed altar-piece of D. Campag- 
nola in the Imperial Gallery of Prague; but 
then this last is a much later work, painted, if we 
remember rightly, in 1527, and revealing the 
paramount influences of Titian in his maturity 
and of Pordenone. 

The Bonifazio group, first differentiated by 
Giovanni Morelli, is seen here in its complete- 
ness, and with its reigning characteristics of 
glowing lovely colour,. facility of execution, 
and shallowness of conception. The “Holy 
Family” (Dr. J.P. Richter)is, we shouldimagine, 
a work of the elder Bonifazio Veronese, fresh 
and pleasant in colour, but by no means first- 
rate in other respects; the great ‘‘ Holy 
Family,”’ ascribed to Titian (Earl of Strafford), 
so rich and decorative in aspect, and so finely 
suffused with a tender evening light, is 
assuredly a fine example of the younger 
Bonifazio Veronese, still Palmesque rather than 
Titianesque. To Bonifazio Veneziano we should 
like to assign the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” (Captain Holford), since in it the 
harmonies are tawnier in their richness, and 
the types of Titian’s maturity have almost 
superseded those of Palma. Titian’s name is 
again taken in vain in connexion with the 
large ‘‘ Diana and Actaeon” (Earl Brownlow), 
too feeble and unmeaning a performance for 
the great master of Cadore, and, we should say, 
by one of his latest followers, who might | 
possibly be the seventeenth- century Pado- 
vanino. Full of the characteristic passion of 
Tintoretto, full too of his peculiar defects— 
unduly small heads, strangely inclined bodies— 
is Earl Brownlow’s fine ‘‘ Christ healing the 
Paralytic ’—the sketch for the large picture in 
the church of San Rocco at Venice. To 
Girolamo Romanino, of Brescia, is now as- 
signed an interesting little ‘Holy Family” | 





(R. H. Benson, Esq.), which lately ap- 
peared at Christies under the generic 
appellation of Giorgione. The work, if it 
were Romanino’s, could only belong to his 
little-known youth, the chief resemblance to 
his manner being in the crimson and green 
draperies. The flesh-tones appear, however, too 
red and too opaque for a follower of Giorgione, 
as Romanino, in his early time, was; and their 
contrast with the green of the neither Venetian 
nor Brescian landscape is a too stringent one. 
So far the attribution is a step in the right 
direction, as giving the picture to a master not 
thoroughly Venetian, yet strongly influenced 
by Venice. The school of Brescia is, however, 
represented by one of the finest Moronis in 
existence, the so-called ‘‘ Titian’s School- 
master,’’ from Strafford House, which has been 
seen at the Academy on a previous occasion. 
Not even the famous “Tailor” or the 
‘* Ecclesiastic”’ of the National Gallery, though 
these portraits now appear more forcible in 
tone, is to be piaced before the Duke of 
Sutherland’s picture. It combines the most 
felicitous characterisation, the most convincing 
vitality, with a graciousness, a personal charm 
such as the great northern painters who have 
achieved the highest distinction in the former 
particulars rarely attain, unless indeed they have 
been affiliated to the Italian schools. In strong 
contrast with all these works, in which Venice 
reigns supreme, is Parmegianino’s magnificent 
portrait ‘‘A Virtuoso” (Earl of Strafford), 
aggressive in its self-assertiveness, harsh and 
lurid in tone, yet not without fascination or 
appropriateness even in its peculiar metallic 
colour. The white marble bas-relief behind 
the figure is equivalent to a signature, so 
characteristic are its all too serpentine lines, its 
mannered elegance, of the master who exercised 
over Italy, France, and indeed indirectly over 
the whole of Europe during the later Renais- 
sance period, so strong, so demoralising an in- 
fluence. Very similar to this workin style, but 
different in composition, is a.‘ Portrait of a 
Man,” No. 657 in the Imperial Picture 
Gallery of Vienna ; in which appears also, in 
the background, a piece of sculpture. 

An agreeable puzzle is furnished by the 
charmingly poised decorative figure ‘St. 
Barbara Sensing the Chalice” (Countess 
Brownlow), by the catalogue attributed to 
Paolo Veronese. For this t master, how- 
ever, the modelling of the head and hands is too 
empty, too much lacking in character, while 
the flesh tones have not the characteristic 
silvery radiance. The merit of the picture lies 
in the brilliant brushing of the draperies, the 
realisation in a few deft strokes of the chalice, 
the true painter’s touch displayed in the render- 
ing of the flowing blonde hair. These suggest 
a yew wer Veronese imitator of Caliari, whose 
name is yet to be found. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE will be opened next week at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, an exhibition of water- 
colour drawings of Italy, Switzerland, &c., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens. 


Tue council of the Society of Arts offer, 
under the terms of the Mulready trust, a gold 
medal, or a prize of £20, for competition 
among students of the schools of art in the 
United Kingdom, at the annual national com- 
petition to be held this year. The prize is 


offered to the student who obtains the highest 
awards in the following subjects:—(a) a 
finished drawing of imperial size from the nude 
living model ; (b) a set of time studies from the 
nude living model ; (c) a set of studies of hands 
and feet from the living model; (d) drawing 
from the life done 


at the examination on 








May 11. The council have renewed their offer 
made last year, under the terms of the Stock 
trust, of a gold medal, or a prize of £20, for 
competition among the students of the schools 
of art of the United Kingdom. The prize is 
offered for the best original design for an 
architectural decoration of the interior of « 
building, to be carried out in painting, stucco, 
carving, mosaic, or any other process. This 
architectural decoration is to be either for the 
side of a room or a hall, a ceiling, or the apse 
or side of the chancel of a church, or any suit- 
able part of the interior of a building. 


In connexion with the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. Whitworth Wallis will deliver a 
lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham place, 
on Sunday next, January 8, at 4 p.m., 
entitled: ‘‘In search of Pharaoh—Ancient 
Egypt, its Temples, Pyramids, Monuments and 
Mummies.” The lecture will be accompanied 
with oxy-hydrogen illustrations. 








THE STAGE. 
THE THEATRES. 


Tue theatrical event of the early winter— 
even though the play in which they appear 
be not a new one—is the reappearance in 
London of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. This 
event occurs to-night, and the scene of it 
is the Avenue Theatre, which Mr. Kendal 
has taken for a six months’ season. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s ‘“‘ White Lie” is the piece 
in which these highly valued artists will 
first be seen. One or two other revivals 
will follow it, at a not remote date; and 
before the close of the season Mr. Kendal 
will produce a new play. The Kendals, it 
may be well to remind our readers, have 
not once appeared in London since their 
various and prolonged engagements in 
America, where the most powerfully emo- 
tional, who is perhaps likewise the sunniest 
and brightest, of English actresses received 
an unstinted and (if reports are to be 
trueted) a highly remunerative welcome. 
How the Americans would like Mrs. Kendal 
—who had so long delayed appearing 
among them— was with some a question 
of doubt. We never shared that uncer- 
tainty, for there is possibly no public so 
sure (and certainly none surer) than the 
American public to appreciate that com- 
bination so unusual in women—the com- 
bination of a perfectly finished art with a 
cordial, expansive, and essentially dramatic 
temperament. London audiences would be 
indeed wanting in judgment if they failed 
to appreciate the present efforts of the 
Kendals as highly as they have been appre- 
ciated in New York and Boston. 

Monday was appointed for the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Tree and his company at the 
Haymarket, and for the first performance 
of a new play, written by an author not, 
perhaps, previously known—Mr. Stuart 
Ogilvie—and founded on the late Charles 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, from which, however, 
it is said to widely depart. Whatever could 
be done for the piece by the exertions of 
a good all-round company, and by the 
attractions of a mise-en-scéne designed by & 
popular artist, is certain to have been done. 
Nor do we understand that the piece, upon 
the occasion of its first performance, was 
deprived of those manifestations of approval 
to which we are accustomed. 
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But, after all, after the laborious fes- 
tivities and lighter responsibilities of the 
Christmas season—after the entertaining 
of one’s relations, and the paying, or what 
is nearly as virtuous, the careful arrange- 
ment and the docketing of one’s Christmas 
pills—the mind must be allowed to unbend ; 
and perhaps a great or really beautiful 
spectacle is that at which it unbends the 
most completely. In old days, pantomimes 
were written and produced for children; 
grown people took them there, and were 
supposed to be satisfied by the children’s 
visible contentment. But these things are 
changed ; the grown man, like the Ibsenite 
woman, owes a duty to himself, and, in a 
spirit of determination, proceeds to fulfil it. 
Pantomimes have been made attractive on 
his account. For him has the harlequinade 
been shortened; for him has what is still 
ridiculously known as “the opening ”— 
now practically the whole of the entertain- 
ment—been prolonged and embellished. 
For him, much more than for his offspring— 
as a cynical but up-to-date acting manager 
several years since declared to me—is the 
stage crowded with the attractive and the 
lively. For his artistic tastes there is pro- 
vided this wealth of well-ordered colour, 
light, and movement. The pantomime now 
interests, or, in the French sense of the 
word, ‘‘amuses’’ everybody. But it amuses 
us the most—be it frankly admitted—when 
the avowedly or obtrusively comic is most 
of all banished. The low comedian has 
few charms. The ill-painted and uncomely 
gentleman who—with a hop, skip, and jump 
for feminine gesture—assumes woman’s 
clothing is, to the modern pantomime-goer, 
but insufficiently welcome. We regard him 
with more of benevolence when he leaves 
than when he comes upon the stage. Again, 
the pantomime in the colossal theatre, 
though of course a great show of its kind, 
and ge to many, is not, we confess, 
our own ideal of pantomimic spectacle. 
One likes sometimes to be nearer the per- 
formers, and to have some limit set to that 
acre of stage on which picturesque crowds 
are wont to be mantis’. It is possible 
to have a surfeit of sight-seeing. While, 
therefore, the show at the colossal theatre 
remains as much of a national institution 
on Boxing Night as the Smithfield Show in 
the first week of December, or the Lord 
Mayor’s about a month earlier, there is 
ample room for the success in central 
London of a pantomime run on other lines— 
a great show, yet not an overwhelming one ; 
a brilliant and well-devised spectacle, from 
which the more grotesque music-hall ele- 
ment is wholly absent, a smartly-written 
piece, a production which may lightly enter- 
tain and not too laboriously charm ; and that 
which we have described is actually to be 
found, this Christmas, at the New Olympic. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett—who has done similar 
service, very frequently, we understand, 
upon the remote heights of Sydenham—has 
brought out, at the New Olympic, in a 
theatre of moderate dimensions and on a 
stage of moderate area, the pantomime of 
“Dick Whittington,” written really smartly 
by Mr. Horace Lennard, acted excellently by 
such ‘ principals” as Mr. Charles Lauri, 
Mr. Julian Cross, Miss Edith Bruce, and 





Miss Alice Brookes. Owing to the absence 
of the music hall people, and of feats of 
legerdemain and physical dexterity—owing, 
too, partly to the circumstance that the 
writer of the ‘‘ book” has contented himself 
with the dramatisation of one nursery 
story, instead of seeking to complicate it 
with suggestions from others—there is 
really a measure of sequence in the 
incidents presented. The natural course of 
Dick Whittington’s story is indeed inter- 
rupted only by such graceful and engaging 
dances as enhance the spectacle and once by 
the introduction of -a “ vision ”—but this is 
hardly an interruption, since it presents in 
the most charming form something of the 
famous dream Dick may have dreamt when 
he rested on his journey, upon Highgate 
Hill. As there is such a thing as tearing a 
passion to tatters, so there is such a thing 
as analysing too carefully that which does 
not demand analysis. A few simple words 
of praise are, perhaps, better. The piece 
at the Olympic is—by reason chiefly of the 
sustained and remarkable beauty of the 
show—one which may be seen, and should be 
seen, by every lover of refined and engaging 
spectacle. An evening may, from time to 
time, be spent, perhaps blamelessly, in 
witnessing those more serious efforts of the 
modern drama which, though we could never 
for the life of us read them in our studies, yet 
aspire to be considered literature. We will 
be so far tolerant of the ambitious play- 
wright as to grant that possibility. But 
the unambitious playwright? With him 
and the musicians, the dancers, and the 
scenic artists, the posturers and the “ pro- 
cessionists ”—bent fortunately on no social 
mission—with these, at the Olympic, an 
evening may be spent with nothing short of 
wisdom. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 
Paris: Dec. 26, 1892. 

A STAGE adaptation of the Brothers Goncourt’s 
novel, Charles Demailly, by MM. Alexis and 
Méténier, has been brought out at the Gymnase. 
The novel, which appeared more than thirty 
years ago, was supposed to be a ‘‘ documenté ” 
(the Goncourts invented the document humain 
long before M. Zola) and faithful description of 
the life and. manners of Parisian men of letters 
and journalists of that time. Demailly himself 
was Jules de Goncourt; Monthaillard, Ville- 
messant of Figaro celebrity; Nachette, Jules 
Leconte; Conturat, Xavier Aubryet; Pom- 
mageot, Champfleury—in fact, there was a 
key to almost all the personages and events of 
the story. Yet, with all its pretensions to be a 
true picture of one of the most interesting 
phases of Parisian society, it was not a correct 
one. The characters are amusing and witty ; 
but to any one acquainted with the real life of 
‘‘ Boulevardiers,”’ artists, and literary men, 
Charles Demailly and his surroundings are not 
true. MM. Alexis and Méténier, while adhering 
to the general outlines of the original story, 
have modernised the personages and events. 
In Marthe they show us a heartless, spiteful 
woman, and an actress without talent, gradually 
accomplishing the intellectual and moral ruin 
of Demailly, clever but weak, and always 
haunted by a vague ideal of literary perfection 
which he can never attain. The numerous 
episodic characters are far too clever even for 
the editor’s room of the Figaro. 





At the Grand Théitre a modernised adapta- 
tion of Aristophanes’ ‘‘ Lysistrata”’ has been 

iven with success. The author, M. Maurice 

onnay, of Chat-Noir celebrity, in a witty 
prologue in verse, warns the audience that his 
play is more of a parody than an adaptation of 
Aristophanes, and adds that he intends 
to be thoroughly jin de siécle, fantastic, and 
even slangy. The result is a strange combina- 
tion of Greek and modern comedy, very 
brilliant and very improper, a play the Lord 
Chamberlain would unhesitatingly veto, but 
which Parisians, and “ Parisiennes”’ particu- 
larly, declare to be ‘‘ plein d’esprit, charmant !” 
The scenery is picturesque, the dresses very 
Athenian (?) in their shortness and lightness of 
texture, while the incidental music of M. Dutacq 
is full of charm and melody. 

** Les Escholiers” are a group of young 
amateurs of dramatic literature who, assisted 
by professional actors, give a certain number 
of private performances in the course of 
the winter: these performances are often 
very interesting, owing to the novelty or literary 
merit of the piece selected and played under 
difficulties of all sorts. Last week Les 
Escholiers gave a performance of MM. Chenne- 
viére and Johansen translation of one of 
Ibsen’s symbolical dramas ‘‘La Dame de la 
Mer ”’ (known to English readers as ‘‘ The Lady 
of the ool With all due respect for the 
convictions of admiring Ibsenites, the impres- 
sion of the present writer, shared, I believe, by 
the majority of the audience, was that of ennui 
at a drama so obscure and wanting in dramatic 
interest. ‘‘ C’est bien maigre,’’ observed a fair 
neighbour ; and she was right. It was an un- 
fortunate choice; ‘‘ The Pillars of Society” or 
‘*An Enemy of the People’’ would have been 
more interesting and more in touch with passing 
events. But due credit must be given to the 
actors, particularly to M. Lugné-Poé in the 
part of Wangel, and Mile. Camée in that of the 
green-eyed, hypnotised Ellida. It was this very 
clever young actress who gave us, last year, 
such a deeply interesting interpretation of the 
character of Beatrice Cenci in M. Felix Rabbe’s 
translation of Shelley’s tragedy performed at 
the Théitre d’ Art. 

Mile. Calvé, the original Santuzza of Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ has achieved 
great success at the Opera Comique in a brilliant 
revival of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen.”” When this opera 
was given for the first time, and with no 
success, in 1875, Mme. Galli-Marié created the 
title part, and up to the present day nobody 
has played and sung it so well. But Mlle. 
Calvé now gives us the real Carmen; in 
attitude, gesture, and gait she is ]a Carmencita 
as described by Merrimée. She is every inch 
of her the dangerously attractive, perverse, yet 
charming, gitanilla who leads Don José to 
ruin. Asa singer, Mlle. Calvé is as clever and 
as charming, as she is bewitching as an actress. 
Next week we are to hear M. Massenet’s 
‘‘ Werther,” which was given this summer at 
Vienna. 

Ceci NICHOLSON. 
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